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CHIGAN. NEEDS 
™ SINEWS OF WAR 


Telegram from Mrs. Arthur Says 
Money Rather Than Speakers 
Now Necessary 








The following telegram from the 
president of the Michigan EK. S. A., re- 
ceived just as we go to press, explains 
itself: 

“Michigan can use no more speak- 
ers. We need money for campaign ex- 
penses, literature and publicity. 

“We wish to express our sincere 
gratitude for the assistance brought 
us through The Woman’s Journal. 

“Clara B. Arthur.” 


RESIDENT TALKS 
PRETO. DEPUTATION 


Wilson in Interview Says Suffra- 
gists Must Not Think He Is 


Opposed 





President Wilson was interviewed 
Monday by five representatives of the 
National regard to 
recommending 
to the Federal Constitution in his mes 
sage to Congress. The committee were 
Miss Alice Paul; Mrs, Stone, 
Representative Stone of Ilhinois; Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, of Washington: 
Mrs. Ida lHlusted Harper, of New York; 
and Miss Mary Bartlett Dixon of Bal 
timore, a cousin of Representative A 


Association with 


a suffrage amendment 


wife of 


Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania. 


Miss Paul said that one-fifth of the 


U. S. Senate and one-ninth of the 
House of Representatives were chosen 
Mrs. Wiley said 


in part by women. 
ihat mothers needed the vote in order 
to coutrol the future of their children. 


MrsStone spoke for the women of the 


West. She said in Minois it was very 
difficult to amend the State Constitu 


tion, and that justice to women every 


where demanded complete suffrage. 


The President said so many subjects 
were pressing for a place in his forth 


that not 


coming message he could 


promise to coniply with the request, 


ut he was considering the question 
| i 


They must not think that he was 


against them, he said, if he should not 

ask to take up woman 

suffrage. 
Representative 


how Congress 


Raker of California 

arranged the interview. 

OREGON. WOMEN 
REGISTER FAST 


More Than go Per Cent. of Port- 
land Registration Comes from 


Enfranchised Women 
There is a heavy registration of 
women going on in Portland, Oregon. 
During the eighteen after 
the books were opened, 4085 


first days 
persons 
recorded their names. The Oregonian 
says that more than 90 per cent. of 
these were women. The largest regis- 
tration on any one day was on March 


4, when 442 persons registered, 409 
women and 33 men. No doubt this 
great disparity is because most men 


were on the register before, whereas 
this is the women’s first chance to get 
Women of the highest charac- 
register, 


there, 
ter are coming forward to 
and there is no complaint about “un- 
desirables.” 

“I have read The Oregonian every 
morning since I have been in the 
State. Now can you guess what my 
party affiliation is?” smiled Mrs. L. 
E. Jenkins, aged 81, to the clerk who 
waited on her at registration head- 
quarters at the courthouse. 

The clerk promptly wrote down “Re- 
publican,” and Mrs. Jenkins smiled 
and nodded her approval. She went 
to the courthouse with her son, Ralph 
Jenkins, and refused a chair which 
the clerk offered, declaring that she is 
as “spry and sprightly” as ever. She 
has been in Oregon 23 years. 

“Despite the fact that my husband 
is a Democrat, I am Tegistering aS 4 

(Continued on Page 91) 








-EVERYWOMAN’S ROAD 


“Everywoman's Road,” a play and 
pageant combined, will be given in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, next Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings. This unique pro- 
duction has more than local interest; 
it will be attended by scores of 
suffragists from other New England 
States, and it is especially suitable for 
entertainments in every State in the 
Union. It is written by Miss Joseph- 
ine Hammond, and published by 
Mitchell Kennerley of New York City. 
It is the best kind of suffrage argu- 
ment, for it does not argue at all, but 
makes its wonderful appeal through 
the unanswerable beauty of Woman- 
hood, woman's history, woman's sacri- 
fice and consecration. 

“Everywoman’'s Road” will be given 
as a Woman’s Journal benefit, and it 
is very desirable that all tickets for 
both Tuesday and Wednesday even- 
ings be sold. 


Miss Virginia Tanner as Faun Spirit, Upper Left Hand; Mrs. T. P. 
Curtis as Brunhilde, Upper Right Hand; 





dren; Miss Josephine Hammond, Author of the Morality 


TELL WHAT YOU 
SAW YOURSELF 


Committee Investigating Parade 
Ruffianism Asks for Affidavits 
of What Occurred 


tigating the lack of police protection 
to the Suffrage Procession on March 
readers Of The Journal have 
offer concerning the 
conditions on that occasion, they are 
requested to make affidavits concern- 
ing what they saw, and send such 
affidavits to me at once, so that they 
may be introduced into the evidence 
that we are presenting. 

It will be helpful if Suffrage Asso- 
ciations will pass resolutions of pro- 
and forward them to Senator 
Jones, chairman Senate Investigating 
Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.; to the Hon. Rich- 
mond Hobson, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. (in charge of the 
House Investigation), and to their 
Senators and Representatives. Copies 
of such resolutions should be sent to 
the local press, and to our Headquar-. 
ters, 1420 F street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

It would also be well to have let- 
ters of protest written by as many 
members of your society as possible 
and sent to the various individuals 
specified above. 


If any 
testimony to 


test 


Alice Paul, 
Chairman Procession Committee. 
Of the 3.800 bills before the Califor- 
nia Legislature, nearly 300 bear di- 
rectly on the State educational sys- 
tem. 





KEYSTONE SENATE 
HEARS DR. SHAW 
Suffragists Fill Chamber in Hear- 
ing Before Committee of Penn- 
sylvania Legislature 


women 
the Pennsylvania Senate Chamber on 
March 17. The equal suffrage amend- 
ment has passed the lower House, 131 


Thousands of crowded into 


te 70, and great interest centres on 
its fate in the Senate. 
the press reports, 
from the four borders of the State by 
spec&l train, by 


trolley car. 


According to 
“Thousands came 
and by 
It was the greatest crowd 
of women that ever invaded the 
Capitol, Every inch of floor space, 
the president’s rostrum, the galleries 
and the ante-rooms were jammed.” 

The speakers for suffrage were Dr. 
Shaw, national president; Mrs. Blank- 
enburg, wife of the Mayor of Philadel- 
phia; Miss Mary E. Bakewell of Pitts- 
burgh, and Beatrice Forbes Robert- 
son; against it, Mrs. A. J. George of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Horace Brock, 
president of Pennsylvania antis, and 
Mrs. Edward Beecher Fink. Each 
side cheered its speakers warmly. All 
declared themselves interested in the 
welfare of working women and chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Shaw said, among other good 
things: ‘‘Women know some things 
better than men, and men know some 
things better than women, but all men 
and all women know more than either. 
All we ask is the right to share in the 
government of our country.” Refer- 
ring to the insulting treatment of the 
suffrage parade, Dr. Shaw said: “Not 
one man who struck a woman, not one 
who spat upon the women and as- 


automobile 


has 





Faun Spirit and Chil- 
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The State of Washington has 
passed a minimum wage Dill, making 
$1.25 the permissible 
wage for women employed in offices. 
and other 


per day lowest 


laundries, stores 


commercial enterprises, 


factories, 


Votes for women will be a burning 
question at the Baltimore Conference 
of the Methodist Church, South, 


which will open at Staunton, Va., on 
March 26. Women want to vote in 
church elections and to be put on an 
equality with the men. In the other 
Methodist churches women have near- 
ly all the rights enjoyed by male mem- 
bers \ warm debate is expected and 
has been given in 
the official publication of the church. 


a foretaste of it 











sailed them with indecent language 
would vote for equal suffrage.” 

The hearing was before the Judict- 
ary General Committee. The chair- 
Man announced that the committee 
would report next week. 





FIVE CENTS 


—ygmma_~(| ALASKA GRANTS 


FULL SUFFRAGE 


Both Houses Pass Equal Suffrage 
Measure Without a Single Dis- 
senting Vote 





A bill granting full suffrage to wom- 
en has just passed both Houses of the 
Alaska Legislature without a single 
dissenting vote. As Alaska is a Ter- 
ritory, the ballot can be granted by 
an act of Legislature, and it will not 
have to be referred to the voters. 


VICTORY GAINED 
IN U. S. SENATE 


Woman Suffrage Committee Now 
Means Something with Colo- 
rado Senator Chairman 





Woman suffrage won a national vic- 
tory in the reorganization of the com- 
mittees of the U. S. Senate last 
Saturday, the Senate took its 
Woman Suffrage Committee out of the 
list of inactive committees, where it 
remained for many 
its membership from five to 
nine, the majority of whom are advo- 
cates of suffrage for women, and gave 
its chairmanship to Charles 8. Thomas 
of Colorado, a suffrage State. 

Senator 


when 


has years; in- 


creased 


had ac- 
cepted the chairmanship with the un- 
derstanding that active steps would be 
taken in submit a suf- 
frage Legislatures 
of the States for their approval. Sen- 
ator Thomas will confer first with na- 
tional the suffrage move- 
ment, to determine what steps they de- 
to take. It is expected that the 
committee begin the considera- 
tion of the suffrage question soon af- 


Thomas said he 


Congress to 


amendment to the 


leaders in 


sire 


will 


ter the extra session convenes in 
April. 
The Senate Committee on Woman 


Suffrage heretofore has been known as 
a “minority committee.” Democratic 
leaders last week notified the Republi 
cans that they intended to enlarge the 
take chair- 
As finally organized by the 
Senate, the committee consists of Sen- 
ator Colorado, Chairman; 
Oklahoma; - Ashurst, 
Ransdell, Louisiana; Hollis, 
Hampshire; Minnesota; 
Sutherland, Utah; Jones, Washington; 
and Catron, New Mexico. 


committee and over the 


manship. 


Thomas, 
Senators Owen, 
Arizona; 


New Clapp, 


“The proposal to give women suf- 
frage through an amendment to the 


National Constitution is becoming a 
question of constantly growing impor- 
Chairman Thomas. “I 
have taken the chairmanship of this 
I can do 
some effective work for the extension 
of suffrage to the women of the coun- 


try.” 


tance,” said 


committee, because I believe 


WICHITA NOW HAS 
ADVISORY BOARD 


Kansas Mayor Appoints Five 
Able Women to Help with 
Municipal Problems 





Mayor W. W. Minick of Wichita, 
Kan., has appointed an advisory board 
of five women in order to get the wom- 
en’s viewpoint on municipal and civic 
problems. 

The members of the board are Mrs. 
Sallie Toler, Mrs. W. T. Johnston, Mrs. 
Rodolph Hatfield, Mrs. S. A. Bass, and 
Mrs. W. P. Cleveland. Their chief du- 
ties will have to do with the welfare 
of women and children and civic bet- 
terment. 

A large number of women have been 
appointed election officials for the 
nominating primaries of March 24. 
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THE MORROW 


By Catherine M. McGinley. 








Arise! anoint! join hearts! dear sis- 
terhood, 

‘Tis morning twilight of a newer day; 

Faint rose-light flushes on the glim- 
mering gray, 

Where Trust long watched the silent 
planets brood. 

The hale old world nods in belated 


sleep. 

“What's writ is writ; what is is fixed. 
Let be! 

Lip to life’s cup, bold be the draught 
and deep, 


With dreams between; care is a 
churl!” quoth he. 

And down the dark have glided 
wraiths of wrong, 

And through the stillness echoed sobs 
of woe, 

While Faith and Love have tended— 
all astray. 

But hark! from discord the prophetic 
song! 

Fresh morning winds of balm and 
healing blow, 

As Truth walks radiant forth on Ev- 
ery Woman's way. 


MAN MIGHT WEAR 
BABY ON PARADE 


Mocking Inquirer Reminded of 
Children, Clothesbasket, Scrub- 
pail, and Tent Poles 











A man wants to know what he 
ought to wear in suffragette parades. 
This man doesn’t live in California, of 
course, says the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, for the men of this State have 
been wise enough and just enough to 
give the women of California the bal- 
lot. And the women of the State have 
used it wisely and with womanly dig- 
nity. 

The question was asked in New 
York by a man who didn’t really want 
to know. He only wanted to create 
the impression that he was witty. 

The New York Journal, however, 
takes him seriously, and tells him 
some things that he might wear—if 
he really wanted to know what wom- 
en have had to stand through centu- 
ries, And here is the answer: 

What He Might Wear 

Inquiring man, you might wear 4 
fat baby about two years old, weigh- 
ing forty-five pounds. Wear this baby 
on your left arm, and march for about 
six miles, and then you will know 
something about one thing that wom- 
en have done for centuries. 

Or you might put on the costume of 
an Indian squaw, and carry on your 
back the tent poles and the buffalo 
hide, and one pappoose, and try that 
for a few miles. 

Then you would know what some 
other women have done. 

Might Carry Clothesbasket 

Or vou might take a large basket of 
newly washed clothes weighing about 
sixty-five pounds, and drag that along 
with you, and at the same time try 
to hold up your skirts and keep your 
feet out of the muddy streets that the 
politicians provide. 

Then you would know how some 
women have been marching along for 
a long time. 

Or Try Scrubwoman’s Lot 

Or you might carry a pail full of 
hot water and soapsuds, with a scrub- 
bing brush. walk along a few steps, 
oat down on your knees and scrub, 
set up again, walk farther, scrub 
again, 

Do this and you will know how 
thousands upon thousands of old 
women, on the verge of starvation, 
are “marching” at night on their 
hands and knees on the hard stone 
floors of big office buildings. while 
you are sound asleep. 
Or you might take one of those 
bundles of cheap clothing that g0 
from the sweatshops every day. 

Find Out Cost of Living 

But, best of all, if you really want 

to find out why it is that women 


a le ie 








NEBRASKA LUCKY 
WITH INITIATIVE 
Interests Control Legislature and 


Popular Measure Comes to Re- 
lief of Suffragists 








Nebraska suffragists are not dis- 
couraged over the failure of the State 
Legislature to submit the constitu- 
tional amendment, because they can 
have it submitted by initiative peti- 
tion. As soon as they are assured of 
the proper form for the petitions, the 
women will begin circulating them for 
the 60,000 names. 

Miss Belle Dewey, of Omaha, writes 
that the biggest crowd of the season 
packed the legislative galleries on the 
day of the vote, and that in the 
amount of general interest aroused, 
the measure was the most important 
of the year. Equal suffrage was de- 
feated, 50 to 49. 

Interests Swing Lash 

“Rarely has the lash of the interests 
been swung more effectively over the 
backs of the representatives of the peo- 
ple of the State,” says the Omaha 
Daily News. 

“All day Tuesday and Wednesday 
morning the telegrams and telephone 
calls kept pouring in on Representa- 
tives demanding that they vote against 
equal suffrage, and also against the 
Bollen bill, which would make amend- 
ing the constitution easier. 

“The two bills were coupled to- 
gether in the fight made by the spe- 
cial interests, and the effect of the 
fight was best illustrated when twelve 
Representatives, who had voted for 
the bill relative to amending the con- 
stitution, changed their votes, and 
eight who had voted for suffrage sub- 
mission went over to the other side.” 

Minds Changed 

Two men from Douglas county voted 
for suffrage who had opposed it before. 
One of them, Simon, declared he did 
so “because he had been classed with 
a certain element in Omaha since he 
had come to the Legislature, an ele- 
ment that was detrimental to pure pol- 
ities. 

“If the women can aid in the fight 
to clean up the politics of Omaha and 
of Nebraska I am not going to stand 
in their way. I believe if they can 
help to make our elections purer and 
better, our polities cleaner, they should 
have the opportunity to try,” said Si- 
mon. 

Ever since it was discovered that 

Simon was inclined to vote for the 
submission of suffrage to the voters 
he had been besieged by enemies to 
the bill, who did everything, from 
pleading to threatening him. 
“Woman is the fairest creature that 
God ever made. Oh, that she should 
get into the dirty mire of politics!” 
‘omplained one Representative. 

Probably the most conspicuous man 
on the floor during the voting was 
Representative Druesedow of Omaha, 
who seems to have caught the spirit 
of the hoodlums at the Washington pa- 
rade. 

He spat vigorously in all directions, 
Without regard to the position of the 
cuspidors, and to the peril of his near 
neighbors, and he fea the applause 
when the vote was unfavorable. 





Ex-President Taft will receive $5000 
for his services at Yale University, 
while the coach of the football eleven, 
a boy just out of college, will receive 
$4000. 





In Massachusetts, 870,740 men were 
assessed a poll tax in 1906, but only 
561,569 registered, and of these only 
440,993 voted at the State election. 
In 1907, 886,104 were assessed, 358,- 


should have the suffrage, take a MAI|878 registered and 262,477 voted; and 


ket basket on one arm and take a 
baby too young to be lef 


so it goes. Except at presidential 


t safely atlelections, most men prefer not to 


home on the other arm, and march vote; yet people make it an argument 


along solemnly, 
stores as you 60, and find out how 


much it costs to live. 
Then get into your head the fact 
that high prices are taxes of the 
ts) 

trusts laid upon women, as ; 
market baskets, upon their children. 
Realize that those millions of women 
who march daily with the market 
basket and 
Trust, 


stopping at different) acainst equal suffrage that the ma- 


jority of women do not vote for 
school committee! 








Ask yourself what you would do if 


n their} you were taxed in that way? 


Then Help Women Get Vote 
Hope, for your own sake, that you 
would have the manliness to resent 


pay any tax that the Beef/it, as the Americans did in 1776—and 
the Milk Trust, the Sugar} then get te work and try to get votes 


Trust, the Flour Trust, the Ice Trust,| for women. 


the Coal Trust care to charge—real- 
ize that those women are taxed with- 
out any power of representation. 


Women will get the vote anyhow, 
with or without you, and they’ll get 
it soon in every State in the Union. 
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The story of the later developments 
of the Militant Suffrage Movement in 
England has gone all over the world, 
and has aroused much comment ev- 
erywhere. Much of the criticism ex- 
pressed in America, as well as in dis- 
tant parts of the British Empire, is 
founded upon ignorance of the causes 
that have led to the present state of 
revolt. Were all the facts and cir- 
cumstances known, the general feel- 
ing of the English-speaking public 
would be one of appreciation and even 
wonder at the patience, and long suf- 
fering of women who have been treated 
not only with political contempt and 
chicanery, but with physical violence 
never shown in similar circumstances 
to men. 

The opponents of physical force 
must always remember that it was not 
militant suffragists who chose that 
this battle for emancipation should be 
fought out on the plane of physical 
force. It was the British Liberal Gov- 
ernment and their political adherents 
who deliberately forced it on to this 
plane, thinking that it was the plane 
where men have women at disadvan- 
tage. “Women are physically weaker 
than men,” they argued, “therefore, 
when women come to us with their 
demand for political liberty, let us 
knock them about. That will soon put 
a stop to the trouble.” 

In adopting this policy of physical 
force, men resorted to methods of vio- 
lence quite different from those that 
similar circumstances 
against opponents of their own sex. 
it is a matter of common political ex- 
perience that “hecklers” are allowed 
a very large measure of liberty at po- 
litical meetings in England. Women 
were assaulted the very first time they 
asked questions in question time and 
insisted upon waiting for a reply. This 
difference in treatment was prompted 
by the very fact that, in the minds of 
these political tacticians, it is more 
politic to knock women about than to 
knock men about, owing to the proba- 
bility that men would take up the chal- 
lenge of physical force, but women 
would have to refuse it. 

The same consideration induced the 
Government, at a subsequent time, to 
send out an army of police to assault 
women who went forth in a peaceful 
deputation to the House of Commons. 
In November, 1911, a deputation of 
several hundred women, who went ab- 
solutely unarmed and did not attempt 
iny violent action, were so. brutally 
knocked about that one subsequently 
died, and others have not yet recov- 
ered from their injuries. Had the pol- 
icy of repression by violence succeed- 
ed, politicians would have been able to 
keep women’s just demand in abey- 
ance forever by falling back, when 
hard pressed by argument, upon the 
weapon of physical force. By accept- 
ing the challenge, women have dis- 
credited the weapons of sheer physical 
force devoid of moral force, and 
proved that when they are directed 
against a just cause they are impotent. 

It must be remembered also by those 
who condemn militancy that every 
other alternative excepting militancy 
has been taken away from women, 
who are steadfast in their determina- 
tion rather to struggle for their lib- 
erty than to submit to their exclusion 
from citizenship. 

What Has Been Done Legally 

It can be shown by available statis- 
tics that suffragists have held more 
political meetings during the last five 
years than all the other political 
parties put together. As a matter of 
fact, it would be impossible to hold 
greater out-door demonstrations than 
have been held. For to get together 
greater concourses of people than 
those that have been gathered in 
Hyde Park (on one occasion the crowd 
was estimated by the London Times 
to number half a million to three- 
quarters of a million people) would 
be incompatible with public safety. To 
organize greater processions than 
those that have marched through the 
streets of London, numbering fifty 
thousand to sixty thousand persons, is 
not feasible, because (as we are in- 
formed by the police) the limit of dis- 
organization in the traffic of London 
has been reached. 

It would be impossible and useless 
to send greater petitions to Parlia- 
ment than those that have been sent, 
comprising millions of signatures. 
There is no point in converting more 
members of Parliament. Over two- 





By hinmeline Pethick | Lawrence 





thirds of the House of Commons have 
pledged themselves in favor of the re- 
form, though they can always find 
some excuse for breaking their 
pledges. 

Fifty Years’ Agitation 

Everything that can be done in the 
way of constitutional agitation has 
been done for over fifty years, and, 
for the last five years especially, all 
records in educational propaganda 
have been broken. The only political 
result of it all is a sequence of Parlia- 
mentary tricks and betrayals which, 
in the words of Lord Robert Cecil, 
would have driven men “not to a 
casual outrage” but to an “insurrec- 
tion.” 

Furthermore, much legislation af- 
fecting women in their home life, in 
their industrial life, and in their eco- 
nomic fife, which, in their voteless 
condition, they have keenly resented, 
has been passed in the very teeth of 
this agitation. For example, they 
have been recently forced to contrib- 
ute to the payment of salaries to over 
600 members of Parliament who are 
not in any way responsible to them, 
and do not even profess to represent 
their interests or their wishes. 

What Cabinet Ministers Have Said 

Added to this indirect provocation 
has been the direct incitement to mili- 
tancy on the part of responsible Cabi- 
net Ministers, beginning in 1906 with 
the often-quoted advice of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to “keep on 
pestering,’ emphasized by Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone when he said: 

“Political dynamics are far more im- 
portant than political argument. Men 
have learnt their lesson, and know 
the necessity for establishing that 
force majeure which actuates and 
arms a Government for effective work. 
This is the task before the supporters 
of this great movement.” 

Women have been jeered at by Lord 
Haldane for their “policy of  pin- 
pricks,” and have been told to take to 
“sterner measures.” They have been 
taunted by Mr. John Burns with 
“scratching at the door which men 
have forced open.” Last of all, they 
have been told in the recent speech 
made by Mr. Hobhouse in Bristol: 

“In the case of the suffrage demand 
there has not been the kind of popu- 
lar sentimental uprising which ac- 
counted for Nottingham Castle in 1832 
or the Hyde Park Railings in 1867.” 

Nottingham Castle, it will be re- 
membered, was burnt to the ground, 
and the Hyde Park Railings were 
broken down. 

“The Anger of the Bully” 

It may be argued that these incite- 
ments were never intended to be 
taken seriously, and acted upon. In 
that case they were taunts levelled 
at women’s dislike and avoidance of 
violence. And the anger of the Gov- 
ernment whose spokesmen these men 
are, and the anger of those who, from 
party instincts or from the instincts 
of sex dominance, support them, is the 
anger of the bully who is taken by 
surprise when his victim unexpectedly 
shows fight. 

The authorities who deemed women 
weak have combined in ruthlessly 
driving them to the wall. And now 
women, with their backs against the 
wall, have turned, and are defying the 
authorities in the name of outraged 
human nature. They haye all the 
courage and all the final desperation 
of the mother-creature at bay. 

Yes, that is the secret of the 
Woman’s Movement—the dawning in 
the consciousness of women of the 
sense of race-motherhood, and of the 
corresponding sense of human dignity 
which expresses itself in the deter- 
mination to be included in the human 
commonwealth as a sovereign half of 
a sovereign people. 

The Tragedy 

The tragic thing is that men, instead 
of welcoming this new passion of race- 
motherhood in women, should drive it 
to the defensive. It is a sight to make 
gods and angels weep—the pioneer 
womanhood of the future so forsaken 
yet so indomitable, doing desperate 
battle for her race-motherhood rights 
against all the organized powers of 
physical force! 

Of the unthinking crowd that hurl 
their denunciation at her, it must be 
pleaded, as it was for men of another 
race, “They know not what they do.” 

Cannot Be Suppressed 

Let there be no mistake. A new 

consciousness, a new idea, once it has 





|WHEN ANTIS TAKE 


THE WARPATH 


By Zoe Hartman 








When the Antis take the warpath, lo! 
the world is all a-grin, 
And the suffrage host doth chortle 
in its glee, 
For the Anti gives the cause a boost 
whene’er she butteth in, 
With a logic never heard on land 
or sea, 
“Sisters frail!” she cries. “I know ye! 
Angel, demon, cat and hen! 
Shun the mire of politics: ’tis for the 
mighty brains of men! 
If ye don’t, no trousered eats-machine 
will look your way again,— 
hye would surely be a dire calam- 
tee!” 


When the Antis take the warpath, 
there is joy in Suffrage Town, 
For the Anti comes to save the 
Home from doom; 


!'She deserts her home, poor martyr, 


from her pedestal comes down, 
To explain just how the peach 
should keep its bloom. 
“Lo! the ruin wrought,” she shudders, 
“by the deadly ballot-box! 

Lo! the helpless children left alone 
with mumps and chicken-pox!” 
And she builds a mighty tombstone of 
the nation’s undarned socks, 

And she wades chin-deep in pessi- 
mistic gloom. 


When the Anti takes the warpath, 
With her arguments peculiar, 
Thus you hear the suffrage landslide 
breaking loose: 
“I’m converted by the Antis! Votes 
for women! Halleluliar!”— 
With the politicians hustling like 
the deuce 
Who would have the heart to silence 
her or cruelly reprimand her? 
Rather, welcome her with open arms 
and guard the dear from slander, 
or the Anti is, beyond all odds, the 
champion propagander, 
Not to say the only genuine propa- 
goose! 








become wrought into one substance 
with the human will, cannot be sup- 
pressed. There was a time when 
women's emancipation was a question 
of argument, when the only appeal 
put forward on its behalf was the ap- 
peal to reason. To that appeal the 
country was deaf. 
The New Forces 

Now it is a battle between the in- 
spired human will and the “old re- 
gime.” 

The divine right of the male elee- 
torate is a theory similar to the old 
theory of the divine right of kings, 
which was quite logical, and found 
acceptance for centuries. But, in the 
face of a new race-consciousness 
wedded to indomitable will, the theory 
ceased to correspond with the actual- 
ities of the woman’s movement today. 
The vote of men cannot coerce women. 
No political party, however strength- 
ened by the vote of the male elector- 
ate, can force upon an awakened wom- 
anhood a system of government with- 
out consent. 

The present situation is deplorable. 
It threatens to become worse. It pos- 
sesses all the elements of a great 
tragedy. Must the fate work itself 
out to the bitter end? Must the sacri- 
fice of human and material substance, 
80 costly to both sides, be paid to its 
uttermost farthing? 

It is not too late for some leading 
voice to speak, for some saviour of the 
people with the instinct for state- 
craft to step in and persuade the 
country as a whole that the time has 
come for a reasonable compliance with 
the reasonable demand of women that 
they shall be the fellow-citizens of 
men in common service to the State. 

The Only Way 

That is the only way to put an end 
to militancy. And it is the right way. 
Because the only strength of mili- 
tancy is the justice of the Cause be- 
hind it. But for that it would have 
been stamped out long ago. But for 
that it could be stamped out today. 

What those responsible for the Gov- 
ernment of the eountry lamentably 
fail to see and understand is that they 
are up against a force that has all 
the spiritual reinforcement of a new 
religious faith. And that is a force 
against which repression cannot hope 
to prevail. 





Miss Maude Younger and many 
other women worked for the eight- 
hour bill in California. Almost all its 
opponents were ’ anti-suffragists, but 
one was a suffragist, and our antis are 
now quoting this as an argument 
against votes for women! If one 
suffragist opposed to eight hours is 
an argument against the suffragists, 
a score Or more of antis opposed to 
eight hours must be a twenty-fold 





stronger argument against the antis, 
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ICONOCLASTS 





By Henry Bailey Stevens 





“| hear the crash of ruined glass 


In London. Fools! You earn your 
gyves!” 

“Ah! Do you then make gods of 
windows? 


We hear the crash of ruined lives.” 


“f see an acid eat the mails, 

Wild women seeking useless goals.” 
“And do you then think but of letters? 
We see the scraps of eaten souls.” 


LEADER EXPLAINS 
MILITANT ACTION 


Mrs. Pankhurst Tells How Situ- 
ation in England Differs from 
America 











A cablegram was lately sent Mrs. 
iimmeline Pankhurst by a New York 
newspaper asking if better results 
could not be obtained by following 
the peaceful methods used so success- 
fully by the women of several Ameri- 
can States. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s answer is as fol- 
lows: 

“London, March 15. 

“Seven States* in America and Nor- 
way, Finland and New Zealand hav- 
ing granted votes to women, Great 
Britain can never have the glory of 
being the first to recognize women’s 
citizenship, but we hope it will escape 
the disgrace of being the last. We 
ure determined that Great Britain 
shall enfranchise women _ before 
America has had time to complete the 
task so well begun. 

“American suffrage friends tell us 
British women that militancy, by 
rousing interest in America and show- 
ing women’s determination to be free, 
has helped to secure their recent tri- 
umphs. I earnestly hope that Ameri- 
can men will never in any State of 
the Union drive their countrywomen 
to resort to violence, as the British 
politicians have driven us. 

“The American women’s peaceful 
victories are due to the sense of jus- 
tice and the progressive spirit of 
American manhood. We in Great 
Britain tried the same peaceful meth- 
egis without success, for Great Britain 
is a much older- country, where the 
vote is more jealously monopolized by 
men, 

“The British politicians dread the 
reforming and _ purifying effect of 
woman’s vote. They also are full of 
sex prejudice. Our Government is 
composed of open enemies to the ex- 
tension of the ballot, like Mr. Asquith, 
and false friends, like* Mr. Lloyd 
George. It also includes one weather- 
cock, Mr. Winston Churchill. These 
enemies and false friends conspire to 
cheat us. 

“British suffragists, militant and 
non-militant, are denouncing the Gov- 
ernment’s dishonesty and its worth- 
less pledges made to women. Even 
though broken’ pledges, deception and 
treachery are the Government’s 
policy, the House of Commons obeys 
the Government, and women are 
obliged to effect their own salvation. 

“As the Government treats peace- 
ful methods with contempt, violence 
is our only hope. 

“Even the Labor party is a broken 
reed. It keeps the government in 
power, despite the betrayal of womeh. 
Men’s parties will not fight for us; 
therefore we fight for ourselves. Men 
Politicians are responsible for our 
violence, 

“British women today occupy the 
same position that the American Colo- 
nies did, and they have adopted the 
same policy of rebellion. 

“Shameful violence has been used 
by the Government against women— 
arrest, imprisonment, forcible feeding, 
and violent ejection from meetings. 
One woman is now imprisoned under 
an 18 months’ sentence. Others may 
fet longer sentences. Many have 
been at the point of death through 
forcible feeding. These sufferings 
have been*endured for liberty’s sake. 

“Let American women be thankful 
for their good fortune and proud of 
their men folk, who do not compel 
them to adopt violent methods, sacri- 
fice their liberty and risk their lives 
before giving them the vote.” 


Mrs. Pankhurst should have said nine 
States. Ed. W. J. 





Acting Governor Fielder of New 
Jersey is quoted as saying that the 
Women of that State are going to get 
the ballot, 


- 
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SOUTH AND WEST 
UNITE IN CALL 


Nineteen States Meet at St. Louis 
for Campaign Conference April 
2,3 and 4 








Nineteen States, representing the 
whole South and West in a united 
campaign plan for a sweeping suf- 
frage victory, will meet in the Missis- 
sippi Valley Conference next month. 
The conference will be in St. Louis 
at the Buckingham Hotel, April 
2, 3 and 4. An exceptionally valu- 
able program has_ been prepared 
for suffrage workers. Nineteen 
State presidents have united in the 
call. Delegates should apply to Mrs. 
Willard Bartlett, 4257 Washington 
boulevard, St. Louis, for accommoda- 
tions. 

The program as thus far completed 
is as follows: 

Wednesday, April 2 

Morning: Welcome, Mrs. David M. 
O'Neil, St. Louis. Securing the Sub- 
mission of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment (a) By Legislative Action: Pre- 
election Work with Candidates, Catha- 
rine Waugh McCulloch; Securing a 
Suffrage Plank in Political Party 
Platforms, Mrs. Frank A. Harrison, 
Omaha; The Suffrage Lobby, Miss 
Elizabeth Hauser, Warren; The Hear- 
ing; Form of Organization Needed 
Throughout the State to Influence 
Legislative Action, Mrs. Draper 
Smith, Omaha, (b) Through the 
Initiative and Referendum: Methods 
of Securing the Necessary Signatures, 
Miss Mary McEnerney, Chicago; Mrs. 
Frances W. Munds, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(c) Through Constitutional Conven- 
tions, Harriet Taylor Upton, Ohio; 
Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 
Bills, Mrs. Genevieve Chalkley, Law- 
rence, Kans.; How to Secure the En- 
dorsement of Other Organizations; 
Follow Up Work with Organizations 
that Have Endorsed Suffrage, Miss 
Flora Dunlap, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Afternoon: After Submission. Or- 
ganization for the Campaign: Unify- 
ing Suffrage Forces, Ada L. James, 
Wisconsin, Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Ohio; Shall There Be One State Suf- 
frage Organization, or More?  Ad- 
vantages, Disadvantages, Miss Helen 
M. Eacker, Lawrence, Kan.; State 
Headquarters, Miss Charlotte Rum- 
bold, St. Louis; The Best Unit of Or- 
ganization: County, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dreutzer, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; Dis- 
trict, Miss Flora E. Worthington, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Ward and Precinct Work 
in Cities, Miss Zara DuPont, Cleve- 
land, O.; House to House Canvass; 
The Value of Auxiliary Dues-Paying 
Clubs, Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, Chi- 
cago; The Value of Non-Dues-Paying 
Organizations, Miss Laura Clay, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Methods of Organizing 
Clubs, Mrs. G. McKenyon, St. Paul, 
Minn.; How to Meet the Problem of 
Rural Organization and Co-operation, 
Mrs. Nora Burt Dunlap, Savoy, IIl.; 
Team Work in Organizing a Cam- 
paign, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lessons from the 


Kansas Campaign, Mrs. Lucy B. 
Johnston, Topeka, Kan.; How the 
Vote was Won in Arizona, Mrs. 


Frances W. Munds, Nelson, Ariz. 
Evening: Address, Gov. Joseph K. 
Folk, St. Louis; Women and the Gov- 
ernment Pocketbook, Miss Harriet 
Grim, Ill.; Southern Women and the 
Ballot, Miss Belle Bennett, Whitehall, 
Ky.; What Women May Do for Wom- 
en through the Ballot, Mrs. Desha 
Breckenridge, Lexington, Ky.; The 
New Woman and the New Man, Cath- 
arine Waugh McCulloch, III. 
Thursday, April 3 
Morning: The Nevada Campaign, 
Miss Anne Martin, Reno, Nev.; The 
Michigan Campaign; Placing Suffrage 
Work on a Business Basis, Grace Wil- 
bur Trout; How to Raise Money; 
The Appeal by Mail; Collections, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Boston; 
Entertainments and Other Indirect 
Methods, Mrs. Anna Dunn _ WNo- 
land, Logansport, Ind.; Local and 
County Headquarters, Dr. Jean Mot- 
tram Cooke, Darlington, Wis.; Read- 
ing Rooms and Window Displays, 
Miss Martha Heide, Milwaukee; The 
Montana Campaign; The South Dako- 
ta Campaign; The South and Equal 
Suffrage, Miss Belle Kearney, Miss.; 
Work and Labor Unions, 
Nicholes, Chicago; Men’s 
Leagues, Oliver W. Stewart, Chicago; 
Campaign Music; Encouraging the 
Use of Suffrage Books, Dr. Anna E. 
Blount, Oak Park, Ill.; Some of the 


S. Grace| cordially invited to be present and to 
Suffrage | help. 


/ 





Evanston League Raises Money 
and Sends Mrs. Stewart into 
Campaign State 





These break 
down State lines till we workers are 
all sisters, writes Mrs. Catherine W. 
McCulloch. Mrs, Arthur, the Presi- 
dent of the Michigan E. S. A., begged 
Illinois to send Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, 
our former State President, for the 
month of March. We started her off 
at once, and the Evanston Political 
Equality League has raised the money 
for her expenses. We are proud of 
ourselves and of our president, Mrs. 
Stewart. The Michigan women are 
very grateful and are giving her 
three and four meetings a day. 
Among the addresses thus far have 
been those before the Poultry Associ- 
ation, the St. Cecilia Club, women’s 


suffrage campaigns 


clubs, and factories galore. 

The Mississippi Valley Conference 
plans for St. Louis, April 2, 3 and 4, 
are practically all completed. The 
program is an all-star one in many 
respects. 


Baltimore plans to 
suffrage procession on May 31. 





have a_ great 





A suffrage walking club has been 
started by “Col.” Ida Craft. Its motto 
is “For health and suffrage.” Once 
a week the members will go by train 
from New York out into the country, 
and then take a two hours’ walk, dis- 
tributing suffsage literature, holding 
open-air meetings noon and evening, 
eating a picnic luncheon, and return- 
ing by train at night. Public school 
teachers are invited to join, and they 
need not fear being disciplined, as Su- 
perintendent Maxwell the other day 
advised them to follow the “hikers’” 
example for the good of their health. 








Best Recent Books, Mrs. Florence B. 
Peterson, Chicago. 
Afternoon: Some of the Best Fea- 
tures of the Ohio Campaign, Harrlet 
Taylor Upton, Elizabeth J. Hauser; 
Conservation in Suffrage Work, 
Mrs. W. T. Johnston, Kan.; The 
Need of a Lecture and _ Intelli- 
gence Bureau; Open-Air Speaking: 
Permits, Harriet E. Grim; Need of 
Chairman, Bertha Pratt King, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Spectacular Methods, 
Virginia Brooks, Ill.; Parades; The 
Campaign Speaker: Three Qualifica- 
tions: Patience, Endurance, Sense of 
Humor, Mrs. Rex McCreery, Green 
jay, Wis.; The Tactless Worker a 
Detriment; Automobile Tours, Cath- 
arine Waugh McCulloch; Utilizing 
Public Holidays, Caroline Bartlett 
Crane; Lessons from the Wisconsin 
Campaign, Mrs. Theodora W. You- 
mans, Waukesha, Wis.; New Occupa- 


tions, Miss Parmelia Mahan, Car- 
thage, Mo. 
Evening: Twentieth Century Light 


on Women’s Traditional Duties: The 
Child, Mrs. Maud Wood Park; The 
Sick, Alice H. Wood, Ill.; Food, Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane; Clothing, Mrs. W. 
D. Knefler, St. Louis; Economy and 
Administration, Miss Kate Gordon, 
New Orleans. 


Friday, April 4 
Morning: Recognition of Our Ene- 
mies and Their Methods, Mrs. George 
Bass, Chicago; Sarah Barnwell El- 
liott, Tenn.; Ada L. James, Wis.; 
Should There Be a Special Commit- 
tee to Watch and Expose These Agen- 
cies? Mrs. Jennie C. Wilson, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; The German Situation 
in the Campaign States, Mrs. B. C. 


Gudden, Oshkosh, Wis.; Work on 
Election Day, Miss Marion Drake, 
Chicago; The Woman's’ Journal, 


Agnes E. Ryan; Press Work during 
the Campaign from State Headquar- 
ters, Mary Gray Peck, Ohio; Regular 
Local Press Work, Mrs. Theodora 
Youmans; The Suffrage Department 
in the Newspaper, Helen Bennett, 
Chicago Record-Herald; How Suffra- 
gists Can Help the Suffrage Editor, 
Miss Marion Walters, Chicago Tri- 
bune; The Need of Making Suffrage 
Leaflets Local and Specific, Miss Lou- 
ise Peters, Terre Haute, Ind.; Re- 
ports of Committees. 

All Mississippi Valley women are 


Ella S. Stewart, Chicago, 

Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans, 

Maud 8S. Stockwell, Minneapolis. 
Committee. 








ILLINOIS WOMEN’ /|PIONEERS FINISH 


HELP MICHIGAN 


tion concerning hours of labor, safety, 


workers to support the Equal Suffrage 


ing wage and proper safeguards under 
which to work. 

Contributions have come in response] the 
to the appeal in The Woman’s Jour-|Dramatizations of the ele-*’ mn are 
nal, but more are needed, and Michi-| planned in the schools, 1. 
gan trusts her friends will show how 
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First Presidents of Michigan As- 


New Campaign 





Michigan suffragists mourn the loss 
of two distinguished pioneers in the 
suffrage history of the State, Mrs. 
Helen Philleo Jenkins and Mrs. Mary 
L. Doe, who died within a few hours 
of each other, and under the same 
roof. 

Mrs. Jenkins will be remembered by 
many as an interesting attendant at 
National Suffrage Conventions in for- 
mer years. Her progressive ideas 
were not confined to suffrage efforts. 
She organized the first woman’s club 
in Pittsburg, Pa., and inaugurated the 
playgrounds movement in Detroit. In 
1884 she became State President of 
the Michigan Suffrage Association. 
An advocate of universal peace, she 
was the first woman in America to for- 
mulate a resolution for the considera- 
tion of the Hague tribunal. It wag 
presented before that body in 1889. 
Mrs. Jenkins’s illness was of long du- 
ration, and, as the days tediously un- 
dermined her interest in the affairs of 
life which formerly absorbed her, one 
comfort remained almost to the end. 
A friend relates that, visiting the in- 
valid, she found her weak and semli- 
conscious, but holding in her hand the 
latest copy of The Woman’s Journal. 
Truly, “Lucy Stone's flag” brought a 
last fluttering gleam to the departing 
life of her co-worker! 

Mrs. Mary L. Doe also served as 
President of the State Suffrage Asso 
ciation. During the November cam 
paign Mrs. Doe worked faithfully in 
the Headquarters, and aided the work 
by her counsel and experience. The 
hottest days of summer found her at 
her desk, hopeful of victory. When 
the news confirmed that Michigan 
women had lost by but 762 votes, and 
these probably by fraud, Mrs. Doe first 
showed signs of physical breaking. 
While visiting her friend Mrs. Jen- 
kins, she was seized with a stroke of 
apoplexy, and so it came that under 
one roof the two loyal suffragists 
awaited the final summons to everlast- 
ing liberty. When Mrs. Jenkins’s 
spirit passed from the body, in an- 
other room Mrs. Doe was breathing 
her last. The two caskets occupied 
the house at one time. Services for 
Mrs. Jenkins were held on Monday, 
and for Mrs. Doe the following day. 
Undaunted by the sorrow felt for 
the loss of these two leaders, Mich- 
igan women are bravely and conse- 
cratedly carrying forward the suffrage 
campaign as their pioneers would 
have them do, and when victory comes 
in April, the greenest laurels will be 
those of Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. Doe. 
Mrs. Clara B. Arthur and Mrs. Car- 
rie C. Oostdyke displayed much sa- 
gacity in urging the voters of Detroit 
to register before the primary election. 
Despite this admonition, the registra- 
tion was light,—a commentary on the 
lack of appreciation of those who pos- 
sess the ballot, while those who desire 
it and would use it are denied! 

One of the clever devices for rais- 
ing funds in Detroit was “Button 
Day.” Scores of young women can- 
vassed the office buildings, and to the 
passers-by on the streets offered suf- 
frage buttons, and engagingly pre- 
sented “mite boxes” for coins. The re- 
sponse was most generous, and is an 
indication of the public interest taken 


help by contributions. 


following resolution: 


which the wage-earning man may ex- 
press his opinion regarding legisla- 


and other conditions under which he 
must work, and 


therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the members of 
Local No.——, call upon our brother 


Amendment, that women may havel,- 
the political power to demand a liv- 


LIFE - TOGETHER 


sociation Die At Beginning of 


gotten in the 
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HOUSEWORK.—Armenian young man 
of 22, knowing some English, wants to do 
housework, or house and _ out-of door 
work, where he can have English les- 
sous Good reqommendation. Address 
John Sagician, 18 Clinton street, Lynn, 
Mass. 





Young man graduating from Princeton 
University in June wishes position as 
Tutor or Traveling Companion in family 


going to Europe for summer vacation. 
teferences exchanged. Address H, care 
Woman's Journal. 


generous suffragists can be to a State 
in the throes of a campaign. This 
time next year, Michigan hopes to 
prove her gratitude by helping other 
States in turn. “In the gain or loss of 
one State, all the rest have equal 
share.” Ida Porter-Boyer. 
[Contributions to help the Michigan 
campaign may be sent to the State 
President, Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, 21 
Grand Circus Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Ed. W. J.J 


OREGON WOMEN 
REGISTER FAST 


(Concluded from Page 89.) 
Pearson, of Fulton Park, as she wrote 
her name, and gave as her occupation 
that of a housewife. And the hus- 
band who stood beside her seemed to 
be proud of the little woman who had 
a mind of her own. 

The number of women advanced in 
age who are registering has excited 
much comment, says The Oregonian. 


in the cause, by those who cannot di-| Cards showing ages from 60 to 80 are 
rectly work for its success, but can}/COMmon. An 


examination of the 


cards of the older women who signed 
The Detroit Garment Workers’ Un-| the rolls yesterday shows that the ma- 
ion at a recent meeting passed the| jority are Democrats. 


But most of the women registering 


Whereas, The ballot is the means by thus far in Portland have inscribed 
themselves as Republicans. 





Are you paying for extra copies of 


The Woman’s Journal for Michigan? 
Our mail is full of pleas for more 
Whereas, Wage-earning women are|papers to help win the campaign. Two 
without the protection of the ballot,| cents will send a new suffrage map to 
Michiga n. 


How many will you send? 





School children have not been for- 
Michigan campaign. 
The Kalamazoo County Suffrage Asso- 


ciation has offered small prizes for 
the best essays from Grades 7 and 8 
on “How We Voted in Our School at 


Township Annual _ Election.” 


dag out 








carefully a realistic plan. 


—_ 
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THE EASTER MESSAGE 














Easter is a time of hope and cheer. Faces shine, flowers 
blossom, the churches ring with exultant music. Whether we 
look upon Christ's resurrection as literal or symbolical, our hearts 
swell in celebrating the triumph of life over death. At this time 
there is apt to be also an inward resurrection, a stirring of the 
aspirations and good resolutions that have been buried under 
worldly thoughts and cares: 

Oh for a man to arise in me 
That the man I am may cease to be! 

The world of late has been full of resurrections. 
been the revival of China from its age-long sleep, the sudden and 
successful rising of the Balkans, so long buried under the apathy 
of Europe; the new spirit in American politics, visible in all the 
parties; the rising of the workers everywhere against conditions 
that condemn them to death in life. There is an uprising of 
public sentiment against evils long supposed to be inevitable— 
infant 


There has 


commercialized vice, tuberculosis, the “black plague,” 
mortality, undeserved poverty. Last, but not least, there is the 
rising of the women, the wonderful impetus that has come within 
the past year to the equal rights movement. 
spicuous just now in the United States, it is universal. lhven 
the most extreme acts of the English militants are a part of the 
great world-wide uprising in behalf of justice. 

There are places where the forces of death and night are 
still in the ascendant. There is Mexico; there is Russia; there 
is even a considerable part of the United States. But the resur- 
rection is only biding its time. Spring is on its way; the 
flowers with which the churches are filled foretell that flowers 
will soon be in blossom on every side. 

Several State Legislatures have lately voted the wrong way: 


Though most con- 


Yet never sit we down and say 
There’s nothing left but sorrow; 

The gates of hell are strong today, 
But Christ shall rise tomorrow. 

In Ohio and Wisconsin, suffrage was ‘buried’; but already 
there is a vigorous stirring of new life; it is getting ready for 
its resurrection. It can never be killed. In Oregon it is risen 
and triumphant today after being five times buried. A. S. B. 


COMING TO FLOWER 


This is a happy Easter for the friends of equal rights. The 
wish is often expressed that the pioneers could have lived to see 
the cause victorious. Adeline Howland and Sarah Henshaw said 
something to that effect to Lucy Stone when she lay on her 
death-bed, twenty years ago. She answered: “Oh, I shall know 
it. I think I shall know it on the other side. If I do not, the 
people on this side will know it.” To another friend who ex- 
pressed the same wish, she said, tranquilly: “Perhaps | shall 
know it where I am; and, if not, I shall be doing something 
better. I have not a fear, or a dread, or a doubt.” 

The flowering of the equal rights movement today is the 
resurrection of all the buried labors of the pioneers—not only 
of the leaders, but of the rank and file; the myriads of faithful 
women and men who have given their time without thought 
of reward or fame; got up meetings, entertained speakers, sold 
tickets, distributed literature, circulated petitions, addressed en- 
velopes, worked for suffrage fairs, helped in the endless drudg- 
ery that goes to build up every successful movement; those who 
bore odium in preaching the doctrine to their neighbors, and 
commended it all the time by their upright and useful lives 
How many faces of these faithful workers, long dead or !aid 
aside from active service, rise up in the memory of every old 
suffragist, clear as those of the multitude of brave young women 
now rallying to the cause! All their efforts and sacrifices, buried 
and forgotten, are now coming up and breaking into fiower, like 


the -“f bloom rising above the graves in Maeterlinck’s 
“Blue x. «<” Let us hope that they know it, and that today 
A. S. B. 


they share our joy. 
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SOME ORIGINAL SCHOOL STUNTS | 


SPITTING ON THE PROCESSION | 


Almost every newspaper in the country has condemned the 
ill treatment of the suffrage procession in Washington. But a 
few opponents, of the baser sort, are striving to throw back the 
odium the affair has brought upon their cause by casting the 
most venomous insults upon the marchers in letters to the press. 
They assert that it was an outrage to hold any suffrage pro- 
although Congress had given leave; that the behavior of 
the women who marched was ridiculous, their manners immod- 
est, their dress indecent—although the procession included some 
of the most highly-respected women in the United States, and 
the press reports were unanimous as to the calmness and dig- 
nity of their bearing. In short, these particular antis -show 
that they are of exactly the same spirit as the hoodlums, and 
rejoice when women making a peaceful demonstration in behalf 
of equal franchise are assailed with tobacco juice and obscenity. 

Among the many press comments, there is especial signifi- 
cance in a blunt one from an enfranchised State, accustomed to 
the far-Western brand of chivalry. A Seattle paper says edi- 
torially: 

“Men of the West find it hard to understand how such an 
outrage.could have taken place with so few casualties. It is 
simply unimaginable that such a thing could have taken place 
in the streets of Seattle without being followed by an unusual 
number of funerals. 

“Can it be possible that real American men stood calmly 
by and witnessed such an exhibition of cowardice and did noth. 
ing to stop it? Is it possible that the men of the Eastern States 
have degenerated into the degraded moral condition of the 


Asiatices?” 





cession 


By no means. Whether favorable or opposed to suffrage 
the vast majority of men disapprove of such conduct, would not 
indulge in it, and were indignant when they read of it. But the 
Washington police were in sympathy with it. They not only 
gave the hoodlums free rein, but lent them a hand. 

A. 8S. B. 


BIG MAJORITY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


For the first time in Massachusetts, a majority of the House 
of Representatives last week voted to reject the adverse report 
of the Committee on Constitutional Amendments on equal suf 
rage. The Boston Journal of March 14 said: 

“Yesterday was really a day of rout for the opponents of the 
measure, 

“Up to yesterday forenoon the Republican organization, or at 
least those at the Slate House who represent it, were busy pledg 
ing and rounding up the Republicans to stand by the adverse 
report of the committee. 

“The attacks of the women and the newspapers began tc 
make a change apparent, even on Tuesday, and yesterday Repre 
sentative Tom White of Newton, who had been handling the or 
ganization fight, practically gave it up and said that all Repub 
licans were to consider themselves as released. In other words 
they could yote as they pleased.” 

Mr. Morrill of Haverhill moved to substitute the woman sut 
frage resolve for the adverse report of the committee. Speeches 
in favor were made by Representatives Washburn of Worcester 
Chamberlain of Springfield, Greenwocd of Everett, Martin Hayes 
of Brighton, and Webster of Boxford; against, by Ballantyne and 
Douglas of Boston, Barnes of Mansfield and Sherburne of Brook 
line. 

The vote to reject the adverse report and to substitute the 
woman suffrage resolve siood 127 to 70, with 13 pairs. 

Six years ago, woman suffrage could muster only 14 votes tc 
125. In 1909 the resolve failed of substitution by a vote of 42 for 
and 160 against; in 1910 it failed by a vote of 37 for and 148 
against; in 1911 it failed by a vote of 69 for and 161 against; in 
1912 it failed by a vote of 86 for and 106 against. This year the 
conditions were completely reversed, 

By agreement between the leaders on both sides, the measure 
has since been read a second time without opposition. ‘The fina! 
fight will come on the third reading, when a two-thirds yote f¢ 
required. 

The suffragists are working to change the few votes needed 
to make two-thirds, and the opponents are working hard on theis 
side. Whether we win or lose this time, we have every reason 
to rejoice over the immense improvement in the vote over that of 
former years. 

Some of the opposition speeches were most discreditable. Mr 
Douglas of Boston called the women in the beautiful Washington 
pageant “modern Salomes,” and accused them of dancing with 
bare feet and legs to appeal to the lower passions of men! 


Shenandoah, Iowa, is a city of about 5000 inhabitants, yet 
the Shenandoah World of March 11 says: 

“Only 50 citizens cared enough about the disposal of 68 per 
ceni. of the total taxes collected from Shenandoah to vote at the 
school election yesterday. The only redeeming feature of this 
astonishing lethargy on such a vitally important question was 
that every one of the men who acquired ambition enough to get 
to the polls showed his good judgment in voting for the officers, 
whose terms had expired, to succeed themselves. 

“Three weeks from yesterday, on city election day, when 
only a trivial amount of the city’s finances as compared with 
yesterday will be at stake, interest and excitement will be in- 
tense. Friendships will be forgotten, energies will be given 
without stint, and men will raise heaven and earth, besides a 
campaign fund, to elect a mayor and council who will really not 
exert one-third of the influence on Shenandoah men’s pocket- 
books that did yesterday’s interesting fizzle. 

“Will someone please explain the consistency of the incon- 
sistency?” 

And will someone explain the inconsistency of the anti-suf.- 
fragists in thinking a small school vote by men no argument 
against manhood suffrage? A. S. B. 


The nation has nothing to fear from the vote in the hands of 
the “bad” women, Beatrice Forbes Robertson Hale told her hear- 
ers when she spoke the other day in the Church of Our Father in 
Detroit. “Statistics show that the average ‘bad’ women range in 
age from 16 to 22, and that few of them survive more than six 
years in that life,” said Mrs. Hale. “The number of ‘bad’ 
women over 21, and eligible to vote, is therefore negligible.” 











Education gets large attention in the States where women 
vote. Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, 
writes of Idaho: 

“Progress is written all over the educational activities of 
the State, and politics have been delightfully checked as a mis- 
chievous factor, Miss Grace M. Shepherd, State superintendent, 
has been an active element in this progress.” 

Miss Shepherd believes that the chief incentive to growth is 
enthusiastic devotion to some specialty, in school or out. She 
has encouraged the school children to specialize on raising pota- 
toes, as they specialize on corn in some States and on tomatoes 
in others. This year for the first time the schools took part in 
the State Fair at Boise, where prizes were given for the best 
potato raising and the best description of experiences in potato 
raising, and also for the best sewing. 

Clubs had been organized in the spring. Before the State 
Fair each county awarded county prizes. The prize winners 
from the counties were all given a week at the State Fair free 
of charge, and competed there for the State prizes. For several 
of the children it was their first railroad trip. One boy travelled 
58 miles by stage to reach the nearest raiiroad. 

The Fair Association made the children’s week at the Fair 
possible. The railroads gave them free transjjortation, the mer- 
chants of Boise contributed the food for their board, and the 
bankers chipped in toward the other expenses. The Journal of 
Education says: 

“A brighter, happier lot of children could not be imagined, 
and everything was done to make their stay profitable as well 
as happy.” 

A large tent was provided for the exhibits, and around this 
was a miniature tented city, which was used by the boys and 
the girls throughout the entire week. On one side was a large 
tent as a dormitory for the boys, on the other side a number of 
small sleeping tents for the girls. There was a dining-tent 
with a table which accommodated all the children and their 
chaperons, and, at each meal, guests. Here, also, were given 


lessons in cooking, sewing, testing seed and milk. A large 
stove made the dining-room comfortable and cheery. Close by 
was the kitchen tent, with a motherly Negress as cook. Some 


of the best educators of the State gave the boys and girls in- 
struction in stock-judging throughout the week. Dr. Winship 
3ays: 

“The first effort for club work in Idaho was a stupendous 
undertaking, but the results amply paid for the effort. 

“In connection with the State Fair, the schools of Boise 
bad a parade far more elaborate than any I have known else 
where. It was not for fun; it was definitely educational and in 
spirational, with the historical development of Idaho as the key 
to it all.” 

Miss Grace M. Shepherd, Idaho’. efficient and _ original 
minded Superintendent of Public Instruction, has lately been 
re-elected. 

Minnie Bronson has gone to Michigan to take charge of 
the anti-suffrage campaign. 


“Everybody's Suffrage Bazar” in Philadelphia last week, d 
served its name, so many people took part. There was a grea 
variety of attractions, much fun, and a large profit. 

Mrs. Catt spoke on “The World Movement for Woman Suf 
trage” at an important suffrage conference and dinner at the 
Hotel Satler in Cleveland, O., last week. The conference lasted 
two days. hirs. Upton and a large number of influential Ohio 
women were there to take counsel as to the coming campaign. Al 
the dinner there was musie by a Hungarian Gypsy band in co 
tume, and ushers in costumes represented countries in which 
women have been enfranchised, 

An “Indignation Fund” has been started by some of the Fing: 
A good way to work off indignation is by a gift 
to the cause. At the big meeting which closed the suffrage pa 
rade in Washington, the audience gave generously. A Washing: 
ton paper says: “The first contribution following Dr. Shaw’s at 
nouncement of the financial stringency in the suffrage treasury 
was from a woman in the gallery, who gave $5 ‘in honor of Pres: 
ident-elect Wilson.’ The next instant a woman on the main floor 
gave $10 in honor of President Taft. Then Gifford Pinchot, oc 
cupying a seat in one of the boxes, roused the audience to enthw 
siasm by tossing a roll of $100 in bills on the stage, making the 
donation ‘in honor of Col. Theodore Roosevelt.’ Other donations 
followed thick and fast, and the money was piled up in an at 
tractive little heap on the stage, in full view of the audience.” 
The amount came to $3000. 


iish suffragists. 


How the militant sisters over-seas must envy the women of 
America! With what admiration must they regard the orderly 
progress of the suffrage cause in a land where men no longer 4% 
sume the attitude of sex lords, nor deem it an abdication 0 
power and privilege to give their women equal place neside 
them! Can the men of England learn no lesson from this? Are 
they utterly blind to the folly of their own methods? Can nol 
they see that the very thing they fear—the only real peril that 
the movement holds—is the thing they are compelling? They 
are making a sex war. where there is opportuity for sex partner 
ship; they are arousing sex antagonism where they might pre 
mote sex co-operation. From such a danger America is free. 
Louisville (Ky.) Herald. 


The anti’s question—-Why should 8 per cent. of women try 
to force the vote on 92 per cent.?—opens up an interesting tralll 
of thought. The anti-suffragist assumes—just as Miss Chittel® 
den assumed when she boasted that the antis could get up 4 
parade 11,000 miles long if they desired—that every woman wh? 
isn’t a registered suffragist is an’ anti-suffragist. If such were 
the casé it would be a poor 92 per cent. that couldn’t stand i 
own against so small a minority. But it isn’t. The antis couldn't 
get up an 11,000-mile parade. It is doubtful if they could get ¥ 
a procession one mile in length. Ninety-two per cent. of all ov! 
women may not have gone On record as wanting the ballot; but 
a heavy majority of them have not gone on record as repudiat 
ing it. When the antis claim that the vote is being forced 
them by the minority, they not only disparage their efficiencd 
by the assertion, but they make a sweeping claim to number 
which is as illogical as most of their arguments—New Yer 
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/ and sent for literature, then for a trial subscription for the Jour- 
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WHAT TO DO AND HOW 


Encouraging Resourcefulness Shown by Suffragists in 
Many States in Spreading Propaganda through 
Woman’s Journal 












Miss Harriet E. Munsell af Albany, New York, wrote re- 
cently: “We have been able to sell about 30 or 40 Journals each 
week and the rest we dispose of during the week to individuals 
we meet. We had 13 left over on Saturday and sold all of them 
at a meeting we had on Wednesday. My idea is this: As most 
of our women or girls are in the State service and have only 
one afternoon a week free, I hope to get eight or ten volunteers 
to sell the Journal for an hour and a half or two hours once a 
month. That will not take up too much of any one’s time. Then 
as our number of volunteers increases, we can have more newsies 
out each week and be able to order more copies of the Journal to 
sell. Until this is put on a systematic working basis, we cannot 
undertake to sell more than the 50 copies a week, for while one 
week I might be able to get the three newsies, the next time I 
might be the only one who could go. There are five girls who 
are giving some time a month to this now and there are more in 
prospect, At a business meeting I always give a report of the 
gales and make an urgent appeal for volunteers. I also appeal 
for subscriptions to the Journal and I expect to get results from 
this, 

“To have our newsies out each week and to have them offer 
suffrage news to the public is educating that public to suffrage 
whether they buy or not, but a great many of them do, and we 
have some very interesting experiences. I enjoy this form of 
suffrage work more than any other because you meet the antis 
and the indifferent here and the effect is widespread. Yesterday 
we had a food fair at headquarters and sold altogether about 46 


Journals.’ 





Wanted: A bound volume of The Woman’s Journal of 1870 
for the library of the University of Wyoming. Being the first 
State in the Union to grant suffrage to women, Wyoming takes 
pride in having taken The Woman’s Journal and kept bound vol- 
umes of it almost from the beginning. We supplied the volumes 
for 1871 and 1872 but were unable to fill the order for 1870. Any 
suffragist who has single copies of the Journal for 1870 or all of 
ihe copies for that year will please send them to The Woman’s 
Journal, 





Dr. Myrtle Smith of Worcester, Massachusetts, recently made 
such a rousing speech in behalf ‘of The Woman's Journal before 
the Worcester Suffrage League that the league voted to have The 
Woman's Journal put on the local news stand and thirty mem 
hers volunteered to be regular patrons of the news stand. Dr 
Smith teld the members of the league how valuable the Journal 
is in working for the cause, and asked for a vote as to how many 
would buy the paper each week if put on the local news stand 
May hundreds of other leagues follow this excellent example! 

A teacher in Pennsylvania has written us as follows: “I saw 
the address of the Woman's Suffrage office in a New York paper 


nal, and I have been reveling in them ever since, and wondering 
why I had not heard of these good things sooner. We get a scrap 
occasionally in our daily paper, and that is all. I wonder if 
there may not be many in my position who might like to sub 
It seems to me that it would be a good plan to send out 
The population 


scribe, 
organizers into towns like this with suburbs.” 
of this place is about 90,000. 

A new and clever way of selling The Woman's Journal was 
put into practice recently by Miss Lang of Jersey City. She or 
dered a package of Woman's Journals to be used at a party an- 
nouncing her engagement to be married. At the party she 
asked the guests to “buy a Woman's Journal by way of congratu- 
lation.” Miss Lang is one of the most loyal workers in New 
Jersey, and has planned an organized Woman's Brigade to sell The 
Woman's Journal all the time. She is the young woman who 
conceived the plan of having her two small brothers carry the 
sign in the Newaf& parade inscribed “Votes for Sister.” She 
wrote a poem for the Jersey Journal inviting everyone to march, 
and was one of the marshals in the parade as well. < 

Dr. Seraph Frissell of Hinsdale, Massachusetts, has a unique 
way of spreading the suffrage doctrine. She uses the stairway 
Which leads to her apartments on the outside of the building™as 
an auditorium where boys and girls gather to hear the suffrage 
news. One week recently she had fourteen boys and ten girls. 
She told them how serious it is and how degrading to have their 
mothers classed with political nonentities. She works continu- 
ally to get subscriptions to the Journal. 

C, B. Sanborn of Springfield, Nebraska, and Council Bluffs, 
lowa, is doing excellent work for the cause. This ardent suf- 
fragist has a building which is being devoted to the cause, rent 
free for 1913, until the battle is won. Woman’s Journal posters, 
sample copies of the paper and other literature advertising the 
Journal are displayed in the store. 





Mrs. Edward Orton, Jr., Chairman of the Committee on the 
Welfare of Women and Children of the Daughters of the Amert- 
can Revolution, has ordered four yearly subscriptions to The 
Woman’s Journal. She wants to receive four Journals each week. 
She writes as follows: “It was said that Ohio was defeated in the 
September election because the wives of the farmers did not 
want suffrage. Bearing that statement in mind, I have sent every 
Week since the election four marked copies under my own cover 
to the wives of the farmers known to me personally. I have blue 
penciled the paper liberally, especially any article which would 
Serve as an argument for suffrage. This has already borne fruit. 
I intend to continue sending the papers, hence my four sub- 
scriptions.” 





Mrs. Susan Miller Quackenbush has sent 70c for six months’ 
subscription and four extra copies of the Journal, but has sent no 
address. We need the address in order to send the paper. 





fach week and keeps a bound volume of each year’s issues. 
A. E. R. 


posed as equal suffrage is opposed. 
not merely right but inevitable. 

inevitable. 
The Harvard College Library receives The Woman’s Journal] er Michigan shall lead the Eastern States in this irresistible ‘ad 
vance, or whether other States will pass us and drag us at their 


ye Ost 7 
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. BASIL KING ON RIGHTS 


Some novel arguments were brought forward by Mr. Basi! 
King, author of “The Inner Shrine,” at the annual meeting last 
Tuesday of the Boston E. S. A. for G. G. 

“There are no rights,” he said, “that will be universally con- 
ceded.: Only established rights get consideration. All others 
that may be claimed are laughed at and treated with derision. 
This is a matter of history. 
“We belong to a race whose instinct it is to enslave. There 
are just two classes, slaves and masters. Slaves have no rights 
and are content to remain enslaved. This is the mysterious phe- 





having no value. Slaves assume they have no rights and are 
taught to consider themselves worthless. But history is full of 
cases of the worm turning, to the great indignation of those who 
were treading upon him.” . 

Mr. King went on to review the struggle for rights in Europe 
in the 19th century, the reluctance of the upper classes to share 


“But there has been a steady awakening,” he went on 
to say. “Women have been bound by old assumptions and de- 
-prived of rights, but they, too, are aroused. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that even in Boston there are women still bound by old 
assumptions to such an extent that they are eager to disclaim any 
fitness or desire to participate in civic responsibilities, content as 
were the slaves in Rome.” ; 

Mr. King referred to the militant suffragists. He said tn 
conclusion, “I understand the difficulty of Americans to realize 
the conditions in England—the great wall of foregone conclusions 
that it seemed impossible to move. And then to realize that a 
little band of women has the power to give them a shaking up. 
Right is righteousness. Right that is right for one and right that 
is wrong for another is inconceivable.There is no such thing as 
inexpediency in a matter of right. It is not logical to say that 
in theory you believe women should have rights, but you don’t 
believe it is practical for them to have them.” 

The report of the executive secretary, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
for the past six months, showed that she had spoken at 67 differ- 
ent meetings, including eleven mass meetings and five public 
forums. Two new groups of affiliated organizations had been 
added to the Boston association, and the membership had been 
largely increased, 


classes, 


Deer Island Not Up to Date 

Miss Marion Nichols, *or the committee working for the ex: 
tension of the civil service to the officials at Deer Island, report- 
ed that there are 12,000 men and women there, who are receiving 
the same kind of treatment that was accorded inmates twenty- 
five years ago, and that out of fourteen men examined 80 per cent. 
were found to be unfit to be guards over their fellowmen. 

Committee Report Much Work 

Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, who presided, reported for the 
Woman Suffrage party in Boston, Mrs. Emma J. Hutchins for 
the press committee; Mrs. Ruth Sibley Haskell for the library 
committee; Mrs. Clara B. Beatley for the committee on moral 
education, and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead for the committee on peace 
and arbitration. Hammond spoke of ‘‘Every- 
woman’s Road.” 
An interesting Work Conference followed. 

Officers Elected 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Charles G. Ames, Miss Emily G. 
Balch, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis, Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Mrs. John Lindsley, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Francis H. Williams; Directors, Miss C. M. 
Amory, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Mrs. T. P. Curtis, Miss Mary P. 
Follett, Miss Mrs. John Leonard, Mrs 
Lucia Ames Seeley, Dr. Evangeline W. 
Young. 
Refreshments added to the pleasure of the meeting. 


Miss Josephine 


Frothingham, 
William G 


Kugenia 
Mead, Mrs 


A FREE TRIP TO BUDAPEST 


A free trip to Budapest to attend the International Suffrage 
Congress in June is offered by The Woman’s Journal to the man 
or woman who will send us the largest number of new yearly 
subscriptions between February 1 and May 15, 1913. Mach sub- 
scription must be paid in advance at $1.00 per year, and renewals 
will not count. No person will be sent who has sent us less than 
200 new yearly subscriptions paid in advance at $1.00 each 
between the dates specified. If there should be a tie, the person 
whose list of subscribers reaches us first will be chosen. Every 
person who sends us 200 or more subscribers in this contest, 
but does not win the free trip, will be compensated at the rate 
of $50 for every two hundred subscribers. (No commissions will 
be allowed on less than 200 subscriptions in this contest.) The 
trip includes first-class passage from the sailing point to Buda- 
pest and back, and five days’ hotel accommodations in Budapest. 
The codnditions of the offer ought to be easy for workers in all 
States that expect to be campaign States in 1914 and 1915. 

A. E. R. 





A WOMAN’S JOURNAL PARTY 


The [nternational Suffrage Alliance meets In Budapest on 
June 15. Have you decided to go? If you have, would you not 
like to join The Woman’s Journal party? The Journal will plan 
and conduct a tour from Boston or New York if 20 or more per- 
sons will engage passage in the party. The advantages of such 
a party are that all baggage transfers, hotel accommodations 
train and steamboat connections and other details will be in the 





nomenon of a being educated in human slavery, that sense of" 


their liberties with the middle classes, and later with the poorer- 


giving their opinion of the matter. 
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SUFFRAGE STATU 


Free States 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona. 


States Where Amendment Is Now Before Voters 








House, Senate Goes to Voters 
ee ere ee 73-19 25-4 1913 
Ee re connt ae 15-2 1914 
SE Sacan ksdeeaapineva 49-3 19-3 1913 or 14 
North Dakota, 1914 
rn ED sccvivenewass 70-30 41-2 1914 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 


Must Pass Another 


I aac aie Sere ie ae 81-26 31-15 1916 
ee WENOD wdecseveoseecs 46-5 14-5 1914 
“WO. as0cebawnsese <x 125-5 40-2 1915 
Favorable but Not Final Action 

ID 5:56 washer e 6 eas 89-53 23-6 1913 
Pennsylvania, passed in House, 131-70 1915 
Massachusetts, House rejected 

adverme report .......seeces: 127-70 1914 


EVERYWOMAN’S ROAD 


Over two hundred suffragists, many of them well known lead- 
ers, will take part in the two performances of “Everywoman’s 
Road” that will be given in Boston on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evnings next week. — 

Tickets may be obtained from the “Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association, 585 Boylston St., and at Jordan Hall. The prices 
range from $2 to 50 cents. 

The cast of characters is.as follows: 

Truth, Miss Josephine Hammond; Everywoman, Mrs. Harold 
Poore Page; Art, Miss Irma McKenzie; Flame of Life, Miss 
Grace Fitzgerald; Cosmos, Miss Ruth Skeel; Seeker, Miss Marion 
Aubens; The Voice of Pippa, Miss Ruth Skeel; Faun Spirit, Miss 
Bingham; Mother, Miss Ruth Skeel; Cave Women, Indian Wo- 
men, Japanese Fagot Gatherer, Mrs, Watson; Hindu Water Seller, 
Mrs. Greenwood; Hindu Mod Carrier, Miss Florence Luscomb; 
Egyptian Slave, Miss Quigley; Greek Spinner, Miss Brown; Teu- 
tonic Women, Mrs. F. B. Gorman and Mrs. Armstrong; Japanese 
Silk Worm Tenders, Miss Poitses and Miss Tooker; Hebrew 
Water Carriers, Miss Brennenstuhl and Miss Cornage; Mediaeval 
French Peasants, Miss Bonney, Miss Stern and Miss Schliehtung; 
Mediaeval Chatelaine, Miss Bagley; Daughter, Miss Hennessey; 
Lady in Waiting, Miss Entwistle; Page; Sisters of Charity, Miss 
Shay and Miss Farmer; Breton Fishwife, Miss Sullivan; Scotch 
Milkmaid, Mrs. McLeod; Colonial Dame, Miss Goodnow; Early 
N. E. Housewives, Miss Bradford and Mrs. Haskell; Hood's Skirt 
Maker, Spanish Water Maid, Miss Schoenfield: Algerian Fagot 
Bearer, Mrs. Collyer; English Factory Women, Miss Agnes Ryan 
and Miss Perry; Dutch Laundress, Miss Reed; Belgian Mother and 
Child; Moorish Fruit Gatherer, Mrs. Farrell; Turkish Woman, 
Miss Agniv; Armenian Woman, Mrs. Kurhjian; Finnish Fisher 
Girl, Miss Armstrong; Italian Vintners, Mrs. Levis and Miss 
Luvdbladh; American Pioneer Women, Mrs. Young; Old Negro 
Slaves, Miss Diggs; Southern Mill Children; Nurses, Miss Jar- 
vis, Mrs. Dunbar and Miss Dilett; Housemaids; Telephone Girl, 
Miss MecGillicuddy; Scholar; Artist, Miss Schoenfeld; Singer; 
School Teacher; Woman of the Streets, Mrs. Wakeman; A 
Grandmother, Miss Mary F. Bolles; Jephthah’s Daughter, Mrs. 
T. Dillinger Barnaby; Ruth, Miss Anne Sherwin; Antigone, Mrs. 
Henry W. Pinkham; Alcestis, Miss Martha Peabody; Cornelia, 
Miss Adams; Brunhild, Mrs. Thomas P. Curtis; St. Agnes, Miss 
Blodgett; Elaine, Miss Katharine Fay; Joan of Arc, Mrs. T. Han- 
Beatrice, Miss Caroline Amory; Pompilia, Miss 
Erdna Waif, Wasters, Miss Hinckley and 
Miss Sullivan; Faun Spirit, Miss Virginia Tanner; Spirit of the 
Karth, Miss Williams; .Spirit of Society, Mrs. James Parker; 
Spirit of the Body, Mrs, G. Easton Clarke; Beauty, Miss Eleanor 
Raymond; Good Health, Miss Aldrich; Spirit of the Heart, Mrs. 
J. Lovell Little, Jr.; Joy, Miss Nolan; Pain, Miss Heinzen; Spirit 
of the Mind, Mrs. Howes; Wit, Miss Walkin; Will, Miss Gilmore; 
Spirit of the Hand, Miss Meehan; Skill, Miss Dana; Solace, Mrs. 
Learoyd; Spirit of the Spirit, Miss Ethel Howard. 


dasyd Cabot; 


Reggio; Miss Gross; 


A vigorous effort will be made to secure the submission by 
Congress of a suffrage amendment to the National Constitution. 
A big meciing will be held in a Washington theatre on the morn- 
ing of April 7, the day when the extra session begins, and it is 
hoped to have representatives present from every Congressional 
district, 


Mrs. Pethick 
Woman's Journal this week an eloquent account of the situation 
Mrs. Pankhurst has telegraphed her 
point of view to the American press. The secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, the great non-mili- 
tant organization, has sent the Journal a very interesting report, 


Lawrence, a mild militant, contributes to The 


in England as she sees it. 


It will appear next week. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of — dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates, 























hands of a responsible person, aad you will not have to attend 
to anything but boarding the ocean liner on time. If you want 
to join this party, send ug your names at once. The cost of the 
tour will be reasonable. Write for information. 





WANTED: URGENT 








Manhood suffrage and college education of women were op- 





| 
They proved that they were| 
Woman suffrage is likewise! 
Michigan voters in April have only to choose wheth- | 


| 








wheels.—Detroit Journal. | 


Wanted immediately: At least one girl or woman tn 
every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
least 10 copies of The Woman’s Journal per week. She 
may keep half of the money she takes on sales of 10 or 
more. Papers should be ordered at once. We will print the 
paper one or two days earlier each week if the demand 
for papers at a distance warrants the change. 
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New Suffrage Campaign Swings Eighty-Nine Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes Into Line This Winter 


Farmers’ Institutes are held annual. 
ly in Ohio, beginning about the middle 
of December and closing the first of 
March, 

This winter, 89 such Institutes, rep- 
resenting forty-five counties, have 
formally endorsed woman suffrage by 
adopting resolutions on the subject, 
writes Mrs. M. K. Brooks. 

The summer’s campaign in Ohio 
nrought out all the enemies of suf- 
frage, by the very nature of the case. 
But many of its natural friends, espe- 
cially the farmer, man and woman, 
were not aroused. The enemy was 
maliciously active, while a host of 
friends felt so sure that the women’s 


cause would succeed with the other 
progressive measures that they 


thought it unnecessary to bestir them- 
selves, 
Letter Sent to Institutes 

The State Association therefore is 
bending every energy to wake its 
friends. The State Grange at Salem, 
O., endorsed woman suffrage at its an- 
nual meeting in December, and the 
Farmers’ Institute meetings furnished 
the opportunity. At no other 
time does the farmer have the leisure 
fo go to the nearest town for a series 


next 


of meetings, therefore at no other time 
is it so easy to bring the message of 
suffrage to him. The audiences, ready 
made, number from fifty or one hun 
dred all the way up to 1,500. A lette1 
was sent by the State President to the 
president of Instl- 
tute, asking for a the pro- 
gram for a short suffrage speech, and 
opportunity to present a_ resolution. 
Che letter reads in part as follows: 

“IT am familiar with the purpose and 
work of Institutes, and I know 
that, upon first thought, it may appear 


secretary or each 


place on 


these 


that woman suffrage is a purely extra- 
However, in the past 
few years a number of Institutes have 
ipplied toour association for speakers, 
and many others have graciously ac- 
ceded to our request for time on the 
program, No vocation depends so 
much for its success upon the joint 
work of men and women as does farm- 
ing, and no other occupation so affects 
the welfare of society as a whole. In 


neous subject. 


short, agriculture is a social industry 
as well as a private enterprise. It 
affects and is affected by the votes of 
men. It would similarly affect and be 
affected by the votes of women. So, 
upon second thought, one sees that the 
subject of woman suffrage is not really 
extraneous, after all.” 

The the 
part, cordial in their wish to have a 
speaker come to them; but, whether a 
response came or not, some one armed 
with two resolutions was on hand to 
speak, and to have one or the other 


answers were, for most 


endorsed. The resolutions were as 
follows: 
No. 1. Whereas, the farmer’s wife 


is his partner in all things, and his 


Resolved That the Farmers’ 
tute of 


Insti- 
, in session at 
, is in favor of granting 
the same political rights to the women 
of Ohio as the men now enjoy. 
No. 2. Whereas, nine States in the 
union have granted political rights to 
women, and whereas in each of these 
States farmers have been largely in- 
strumental in bringing about this re- 
sult, be it 
Resolved, That the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute of -, in session at 








to be in favor of woman suffrage, but 
pledges its members to work for the 
adoption of a woman suffrage amend- 
ment which shall be submitted to the 
voters of Ohio under the Initiative 
and Referendum in the year 1913 or 
1914, to be determined later. 


Draw Original Resolutions. 
In some cases, the enthusiasm of 


the audience led them to endorse both. 
In one remarkable instance the reso- 
lutions were thought not nearly ex- 
plicit enough, and the following was 
offered by the chairman of the Insti- 
tute and enthusiastically adopted: 
“Woman helps to make and carry 
on the work of the home, the school, 
church and Institute. 
in our gatherings. 


She is with us 
She is intelligent 

Such beautiful names as 
wife, sister, mother, are 
Why not elevate her to her 
rightful place and make her an equal 
by giving her the ballot? We believe 
in woman suffrage. Therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute of ——-—- 


and capable. 
sweetheart, 
given her. 


-, in session at -——— 
not only declares itself to be in favor 
of woman suffrage, but pledges its 
members to work for the adoption of 
a woman suffrage amendment which 
will be submitted to the voters of 
Ohio under the Initiative and Refer- 
endum in the year 1913 or 1914, to be 
determined later.” 


Zeal Spurs 
Prof. Mary Grey 


Women On 

Peck, who worked 
nobly with the newspapers in Ohio 
the campaign, said in The 
that the women of 
under the bitter but 
salutary lash of an unexpected and 
insulting defeat,” would win in the 
next campaign. It is true, defeat has 
developed a of determina- 
and sacrifice among the women, 


during 
Woman's Journal 


Ohio, “smarting 


new spirit 
tion 
and nowhere is it more evident than 
in the response to the call for workers 
from the State Suffrage Headquarters. 
Eighty persons, mostly women, have 
been actively engaged in arranging 
for and attending the meetings of 
Farmers’ Institutes, where two 
ago the State president had 
scarcely twelve women upon whom 
she could call to help. 
Hardships and Self-Sacrifice 

Many of the meeting places are re- 
mote and inaccessible. To the women 
going to these Institutes, it has meant 
self-sacrifice, hard traveling, tact and 
unfailing good humor. Every means 
of locomotion except flying has been 


these 


years 





success is partly due to her, and 
whereas she obeys the laws under 
which she lives and is a citizen in 
every respect, save one; be it 

SSS 

» New 
Invention 

Th 


SELF-HEATING IRON 


pressed into service. “Hiking” may 











e ‘‘Standard’’ Makes and Contains Its Own Heat ‘ 


Works while it is heating, heats while it 
is working. Saves miles of walking. 


Saves Its Cost Every Month 
Economical, perfectly safe, convenient. 
The **Standard’’? is stove, fuel, 
heat—all in one. Fire is Inside. 
Carry it about, go where you please. 
Don't stay in hot kitchen; fron any place, 
apy room,on porch or under 
shade tree, Go right alop 
one thing after another, Al 
ds of clothes ER IN 
IRONED BETT 
HALF THE TIME 

No waiting, no stopping 
tochange irons. Right 
heat. Easily regulated. 
No time wasted. Iron 
on table all the time,one 
hand on the fron, the 
other to turn and fod the 
clothes. The **Stand- 

*? is neat, durable 
and compact; all parts 
within radius of fronand 
handle. No tanks bor 
fittings standing out at 
sides or ends to hinder or 
pe in the way. No wires 
or hose attached to both- 
er. Right size, right 
shape right weight. 
Cheapest fuel, one to 
two cents does ordinary 


family ironing. 
© WHAT _USERS SAY. 

Alex Stalker of N. Y. writes: “The Self-Heating 
Iron received sometime ago and = say on pa 
it is the most useful time and money-s@ 
device that was ever made. My wife has just 
finished alarge ironing in two hours that usually 
took her half a day with the old stove heating frons, 
and the house is cool. It is certainly just. the 
only iron made, We want the agency. Ww.P. 
Farnum: “After receiving your fron and giving ita 
thorough trial it will bea perfect success. My 
wife is enthusiastic over the work it does and 
the economy in its use.”” Mrs. J. E. King, Ill: “Re- 
celved iron yesterday in good shape. Wel! pl 
with it. want the agency.” I. N. Newby, ll. 
** Pind itto be all you claim for it. Mrs. Jo 
sephine Route, N. Y “Received the fron O. K. and 
did my ironing with it yesterday. I like it very 


. 









h."'A, E.Covert, N.Y.;“Have lighted 
treoveral times opeeks = find ieee do 

ingso much quicker and clean- 
saten in the old way. Think it isthe 
best thing I have ever had in my 
house.’’ Miss Roxie Sheets, of N.C.: 
“The two irons received and am delighted. 





















andwill,do the 
ironing our- 
selves now 
Sold the 
fron to Se eset 
I showe 
eaey to.”* Mrs. 
Watsonc. 
McecNall, 
B58 °F 





with **Standard’’ 
and its work. 


. Cora Wright, I1l.; 
received the fron Saturda: 


and like itfine.’’ Mrs. C. 
M. Winstead, Ky.:“I received 
my iron about three weeks 
ago. Like it better than 
anything I ever saw in 


the way of irons.’’ 


-send to every home. The 
ar rich can buy nothing better. 
tested before shipping—fully 
ready for use when received. 
Sent anywhere. 


AGENTS 


year business. Experience not necessary. 


MAKE MONEY. 


home a prospect. Every woman needs it. Pric 


a day is fair for an agent; some will sell a dozen 1 
one day. Show 10 families—sell 8. Not sold in store 





agents were ck How toget FREE SAM 
C, BROWN M 


—-— —, not only declares itself 


Have turned off our regular ironer 














It is not a bit 
Itisa deli ntte. ae 
. 


So they go—hundreds and 
thousands of delighted cus- 
‘a tomers—the work of ironing 

cutin half—the expense of 

fuel almost eliminated —a 
poor can afford 
Every iron 
guaranteed— 
Price low — $4.00. 


Men or 
women. Quick, easy, sure. All 
Sells 
on merit—selia itself. They buy on sight.€£very 


low—all can affordit. HOW THEY DO SELL! 
Even 2 or saday gives $27 to $40 a week profit :6 sales 


Send no money. Write postal today for descri a 
G, CO. Brown Bidg 1165 Cincinnati, 0: 


no assurance will be successful. 
worker who had carried out her mis. 
sion successfully, spent two days and 
two nights, walked, drove, forded a 
stream, rode horseback, all to come tc 
an Institute far from any railroad con- 
nection, but only a hundred miles 
away from her home as the crow flies. 
Another writes from one of the south 
ern counties: “This field is wonder 
ul. I have found only one man who 
has ever heard a suffrage speech be- 
fore. But it recguires physical 
strength, initiative and lots of cour- 
age.” Again she writes, from the most 
reactionary county in the State: “I 
had to hire a team, the roads were so 
bad, and it was twelve miles away. 
About three miles out of 
the wagon broke down and my com- 
panion had to get into another buggy 
and go ahead, as she was not in very 
good health. I stuck by the ship till 
I got a farmer to help my driver to 
patch it up until we could get to the 
village; then we got it mended. J 
presented myself to the committee, 
and lo! the school teacher, Mr. , 
had heard me speak last August, and 
had told the committee to give me his 
place on the program at the evening 
session. Wasn’t that great? I gave 
the resolutions to the committee in the 
afternoon; the chairman was a preach- 
er. When he read the resolutions be 
fore my speech in the evening, he 
omitted the suffrage resolution pur- 
posely, but made some oily remarks 
about ‘appreciating the work of the 
women, although they were not incor- 
porated in the resolutions.’ I bided 
my time, and when I spoke, to the 
largest audience I had seen at any In- 
stitute, I told them I'd be there again 
soon. The president then arose and 
said, ‘We will give her four hours at 
the next Institute.” The women fol- 
lowed me out when I had to leave and 
begged me to come again, but, best of 
all, the little preacher got up and 
hemmed and hawed and said, ‘We 
didn’t quite understand the suffrage 
resolution; now we see it differently, 
and we want to put it up to the audi- 
ence.’ The president then put resolu- 
tion No. 2, and it was unanimously 
| passed. This means a lot for this 
county, and paid for all the trouble 
and expense of getting there. Going 
home it snowed, the roads were awful, 
and we had a bad driver, took us over 
four hours, got there at midnight. My 
companion was game, but she learned 
something about an organizer's life 
that she will never forget.” 

Their Most Important Crop 
Again she writes of success in the 
face of an antagonistic chairman: 
“Then I had a long journey to ——-—. 
Here there was a very large crowd, 
but an ‘unbeliever’ for president. He 
said it was against the law for me to 
speak on such a subject or to bring it 
in before the Institute, and ‘what has 
female suffrage to do with farmers?’ 
But after all was over and they were 
all on their feet ready to go, he said, 
‘If you want to stop and hear a woman 
talk, you can, etc.’ I almost ran to 
the platform, and quickly said, ‘I am 
going to tell you why the Farmers’ 
Institute should consider the woman’S 
interest in the most important crop in 
the State of Ohio—the boys and girls. 
We find that when that crop gets out 
in the market, it is subject to disease, 

35,000 cases of tuberculosis, 75 per 
cent. of young men diseased,’ etc. 
They wavered one instant, and then 
unanimously sank in their seats.” 


Work Goes Splendidly 
All the women who have attended 


the meetings have done splendid work. 
It would be unjust to commend one 
rather than another. However, from 
the nature of the problems some had 
to face, their reports are more unusual 
and interesting to quote. The follow- 
ing is from one of the counties which 
carried for suffrage in September: 

“IT went to the Institute yesterday. 
I thought I would like to attend the 
afternoon session to get into the spirit 
of it somewhat, and I am very glad I 
did. This is one of the largest, if not 
the largest in the State, I was told, 












ance, 
e 


8.\ lor Upton many years ago. In the af- 





be popular when there is good com- 
pany, and better Still good roads, but 
it is quite another matter to hike 
across country, often alone, in an un- 
familiar part of the world, on an er. 
rand the outcome of which one has 
One 


and they certainly had a large attend- 
The Institute was held in the 
Friends’ old historical yearly meeting 
n| house, where I first saw Harriet Tay- 


ternoon a woman had a paper telling 


hood, etc., 


the Governor. My face got pretty 
warm, and my fighting blood was up. 
She didn’t get much of an encore, but 
of course she had her friends. After 
the afternoon meeting many came to 
me, both men and women, and said 
they were glad they were to have the 
other side of the question in the even- 
ing, that they were surprised that she 
would give such a paper. Well, the 
old church had a seating capacity of 
1500, and at the night meeting it was 
crowded to the walls. I never wanted 
to do anything well as badly in my 
life as I wanted to do credit to Ohio 
women and to the members at Head- 
quarters who had sent me. 

Bridge-Playing Women Are Fearful 

Ones 

“I simply ignored the anti’s talk, 
but I did say that it was not the 
farmer's wife, nor the working wom- 
an, nor the farmer himself who were 
opposed to suffrage, for the farmer 
and his wife were partners, but that 
it was the silly, selfish woman who 
had more gowns than days in the 
year, and who could spend most of 
the day and far into the night playing 
bridge, who was afraid the ballot 
would cheapen her womanhood. I! 
also made a point of what the men 
of the rural districts had done for 
suffrage, and said it was for the thou- 
sands and thousands of women and 
working girls and children who had 
been cheated of their childhood in the 
mills, and for the young girls who 
were held in houses of bondage, that 
I had left my home and come up there 
to carry these resolutions and appeal 
to them to hasten the day when our 
ballot, along with theirs, might be 
able to crush out this evil. The house 
was so still the tick of the clock could 
be heard, and at the close of my talk 
the applause was most flattering. 
The resolution passed next day with 
1200 present and everybody voting for 
=” 

Editor Comes to Women’s Help 
Another obdurate chairman refused 
another good worker a hearing. Re- 
solved to make the day count, she 
called on many women of the town, 
and went with one to see the editor 
of a friendly paper. She says: 

“I told him how the secretary of the 
Institute had turned us down, and he 
said, ‘Mr. ———— will hear from me,’ 
and then a smile as big as a mountain 





and then touched on suffrage, and 
turned out to be an anti, told how 
women would cheapen their woman- 
ridiculed the New York 
women for going on their march to 


we know our weak places, we know 
our mistakes, and we’re determined 
to win before we're two years older. 
M. K. Brooks, 
For Press Committee of Ohio W. S. A. 


— 


GLEANINGS 


The Boston Journal is planning to 
run a department of suffrage news 
daily, under the charge of Mr. Ernest 
L. Waite. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton were among the 
speakers at a big mass meeting held 
in Detroit on March 16. 


——_- 


Miss Jessie Woodrow Wilson, sec- 
ond daughter of the President, is to 
speak in Baltimore in the interests of 
Goucher College, which is trying to 
raise $1,000,000. 


Inez Milholland recently helped as 
assistant counsel to win a case in 
New York for a Chinaman accused of 
murder. The man was proved to 
have been ill in bed when the deed 
was committed. 


The Duchess of Bedford has ‘refused 
to pay the tax for the Prince's skat- 
ing rink in London, of which she is 
the owner, as a protest against the 
Government's treatment of the woman 
suffrage question. 





William Hard of The Delineator is 
sending letters to all the California 
members of the Home League, in the 
interest of the joint guardianship bill 
now pending in the Legislature of that 
State. 
a law. 


The bill seems sure to become 


—__ — 


Miss Sara Moore, the clever ear: 
toonist of the Knickerbocker Press of 
Albany, N. Y., has been sent by that 
paper to England to investigate and 
report upon the suffrage’ situation 
there. A Detroit paper also has sent 
a capable young woman of its staff to 
England for the same purpose. 





The indignation over’ the “Washiny- 
ton outrages is so widespread and the 
resolutions passed are so many that 
it is impossible for The Woman’s 
Journal to print or even to enumerate 
them. Send them to Washington, 
where they will do the most good. 





came over his face, and he commenced | 
to laugh. He said he had been invited | 
to address the Institute this after- | 
noon, but, being very busy, had de- | 
clined. Now he said he would recon- 
sider and send them word that he 
found he could be there. As there had 
been nothing said about his subject, 
he would go and talk on suffrage, and 
would put in his best licks. Now, 
wasn't that a fine joke on the execu- 
tive committee? So, although I did 
not do what I went to do, I feel that 
it was not a total failure.” 

The resolution was endorsed after 
the editor’s speech with much ap- 
plause. 

“Will Win Next Time” 

We quote from another undaunted 
woman's report: 

“At I found an old soldier 
in the chair, dressed in army blue, a 
button of the Grand Army on his lapel, 
—stubborn as any government mule. 
I just asked for a few minutes, and 
began reading the resolution before 
he had a chance to say anything. I 
said why I hoped that they would 
eudorse this resolution at their meet- 
ing the next day, and then I turned 
and thanked the irate gentleman for 
the opportunity granted to me. I took 
more signatures at this meeting than 
ai any previous one, and I got two 
county chairmen to go on with the 
work there. I talked with the women 
in the hotel after the dishes were 
done. Sentiment is growing. We will 
surely win next time.” 

Solid Work Going On 

In 70 of the 88 counties of Ohio 
meetings have been held since +the 
Sept. 3 election, and new organiza- 
tions are coming into existence. In 
two months the interest is so keen 
that it is unbelievable to hear that in 
Ohio suffrage is a waning issue. Good, 
solid, systematic, painstaking work is 
going on quietly. We have no desire 
for another whirlwind campaign. 
When the opportunity comes again the 
women of this State are going to be 
ready. We have counted our friends, 





This is explained by Miss Alice Paul 
in another column. 





Six hundred Detroit suffragists, in- 
cluding many society women and 
debutantes, are said to have taken 
over the city on March 8, which was 
suffrage “banner day.” In factories, 
stores, offices and on the streets they 
sold Votes for Women buttons to 
raise money for the campaign, and at 
the same time distributed cards bear- 
ing six reasons why women should 
vote. 


A pretty suffrage post card, suit- 
able for Easter or New Year, is pub- 
lished by the Equal Suffrage League of 
Virginia. It bears white lilies With 
golden leaves, and under the heading, 
“The Awakening,” the words: ‘She's 
awakened, she is answering to the call 
of all mankind; then annul the laws 
that bind her and the customs that 
restrict her; deny her not the greater 
service for the Child, the Home, the 
State.” 








Yo Woman's Journal Readers:- 


We beg to announce that we are print 
ers of many well known publications, amon 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal."' If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 


E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
ta2 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


MAJOR’S 
CEMENT 


BEST ON 
EARTH 


Glassware, 
Vases, 











for repairing China, 
niture, Meerschaum, 
Leather Belting and 


Far- 
Books, 
Tipping Billiard 


Cues. Also Rubber and: Leather Ce- 
ment. All three kinds 15¢ per bottle. 
From your dealer. 


We pack 
coupons with 
dealer. 

MAJOR MFG. 
A. MAJOR, 
461 Pearl! St. 


Hamilton profit-sharing 
our goods. Ask your’ 


co. 


President. 
New York City. 
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MARCH OF THE 
THE isi 


By C. R. Watkins 











From the North, from the South, 
From East and West, 
Fiower of all womanhood, 
Fairest and best, 
From every rank they came, 
Seeking not power or fame, 
Only just rights to claim, 
Their cause attest. 


Trusting man’s honor fair, 
Pledged to protect them there, 
Marched, with -devotion rare, 

Thousands and thousands! 
Finding their trust betrayed, 
Still marched they, undismayed, 
Unfaltering, unafraid, 

All the brave thousands! 


Thronged by the rude mob near, 

Taunted by gibe and jeer, 

Calm, as with vision clear, 
Marched every woman! 

Above that surging crowd, 

Deaf to their insults loud, 

Bore they their banners, proud, 
Proud to be women. 


Strong in her dignity, 
Did she not prove to be 
Worthy of suffrage free 
In our great land? 
Honor her high crusade, 
Let not its glory fade, 
Crant her the right to aid 
With vote in hand! 


Superintendent Joyner, of North 
Carolina, has put forth a strong plea 
for beter educational facilities. 
Among other things he urges that wo- 
men be made eligible to school 
boards, in order that the schools may 
have the. benefit of their peculiar fit- 
ness. He declares: “By nature and 
temperament, and because of their 
strategic position in the home and in 
the training of childhood, women are 
vitally concerned and deeply interest- 





IN THE MAGAZINES 


Acland, F. D. Woman's Suffrage. 
Contemporary Review. London. March. 
Brooks, Sydney. England's suf- 
frage war; the serious situation 
which has been created by the resolu- 
tion and enterprise of the “Militants.” 
Harper’s Weekly. New York. March 

15. 

Colquhoun, Mrs. Archibald. Quo 
vadis, femina? Nineteenth Century 
and After. London. March. 

Flat, Paul. Sur certaine littérature 
féminine. Revue politique et litté- 
raire. Paris. February 22. 

Kubns, Oscar. The position of 
woman as seen across the ages. Meth- 
odist Review. New York. March- 
April. 

Female militancy and its cure. 
Saturday Review. London. March 1. 

Milholland, Inez. The woman and 
the man. McClure’s Magazine. New 
York. April. 

Proposal, A, for woman suffrage. 
Nation. London. March 1. 

Smith, F. E. The future of female 
suffrage in England. British Review. 
London. March. 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 








A pleasant sign of the times is the 
increasing number of good equal 
rights songs. “A Song of Women,” by 
G. D. D. (the author and composer of 
which is herself a singer), has lately 
come to our office. It is moderate in 
range, so that it can be sung by any 
woman who can sing at all, and the 
accompaniment is a good marching 
tune, It can be seen by inquiry at Dit- 
son’s music store on Tremont street, 
Boston, or at the music department of 





ed in the work of the schools.” 


Jordan & Marsh. Price, 30 cents. 








PORTABLE STOVE [°osiNs 


Saves Fuel Bills, Saves Dirt, Work and Drudgery. 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, DURABLE, AND ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


COMBINES ECONOMY, CO 


COMBINED COOKING AND HEATING 
—The Portable Stove will boil, bake, fry, roast— 
cook anything. Ideal for quick meals, washing, 
lroning, hot water, hot milk, canning fruit, camping. 
Summer or Winter Stove, Oil axtomatically 

. turned into gas fur- 
nishes a steady, in- 
intense heat, passed in- 
to radiator and distri- 
buted throughout the 
room; or condensed 
under cooking vessels 
the heatisabsorbed by 
articles being cooked. 












Two-Burner with Oven 


Heat under control. Not dangerous like gaso- 
line. Novalves, No wicks—ail parts open—noth- 
ing to clog, cloee up or get out of order. 


THE PORTABLE STOVE 


is simple fn construction. No complicated 
machinery to get out of order. The vill 
flows from the reservoir into the open stecl burner 
bowl, where it is converted into e heavy gas, ‘This 
&as is carried into the open-air cylinder, where it is 
superheated and given the required amount of air 
tomake combustion and give the greatest amount 
of heat for the smallest use of cil, Aa will be 
seen, all parts are open—the burner bowl, air mixer, 
the cylinder or chimney. Nothing to clog or 
close up. ‘The stove furnishes its own heat 
to generate the gas. 


CHEAP FUEL 


Kerosene or coal ofl, 1s recognized the world over as 
Providing economic fuel. The difficulty has been in 
securing methods that would use it both econom!- 
cally and satisfactorily. The Portable Stovesolves 
the problem, It furnishes the family need, 
It burns this common fuel, giving an intense heat, 
but concentrated under cooking vessel, absorbed by 
frticles being cooked—not thrown out to over- 
heat your kitchen. In every section of the 
fountry coal and wood are getting higher in price, 
The continual discovery of new oil fields in different 
Parts of the country has furnished of] in abundance, 
The Portable Stove fs a practical method of using 
this fuel, It alsosaves work and dirt. The intense 
heat provides quickly cooked meals. 


EASILY REGULATED 


The flow of oil {8 easly controlled by the ad- 
jUater on the end of the reservoir. Each burner has 
‘sown reservoir and adjuster, The height of the 
flame is easily lowered or raised with this adjuster. 
More of|—higher flame. Less oil—lower flame. 
° oll—flame shut off. 


SAFETY 


Coal oll or kerosene not dangerous like gaso- 
ine. There ts no longer excuse for using danger- 
OU8 gasoline stoves, thus causing mothers and child- 
Trento run me chance of losing their lives, One 
can hardly pick up a newspaper without seeing an 
&ccount due tothe use of the deadly gasoline. 
ey oll burned in the oll-gas stove is a safe fuel. 
he Portable Stove is safe for every day family use. 


CONVENIENCE 


Every woman will be giad to get rid of the coal} or 
wood, dirt, ashes and all the nuisance that goes with 
© Ordinary cook stove. The Portable Stove will 
‘ave trouble, anxiety and annoyance, with- 
Out any additional fuel. 
THESE STOVES ARE PORTABLE 
How convenient on a hot 
summer day to take outon 
the porch for aquick meal, 
or for coffee on & warm 
Sunday night, or in the 
shed for washing or 
ironing, The Portabie 
Btove can easily be carried 
toa church forasocial 
or to picnics or to 
amping grounds, One 
of our customers, 
Chas. Schaufler,Caiif.. 
who ts arailroad man, 
said he used their 
stove on a caboose 
and was abie to cook 
with the hard and 
fast running of the 
train. We cannot im- 
agine ss more 
convenient for heating 
acolé dining-room or 
in winter. Being portable theycan easily 
Teady toe to any part of the house and are always 












One- burner 
ve and 
Radiator 








for instant . - 
taj use. The new Model -1%2 con 
iy tg many Valuable improvements, which add great- 


€ efficiency of the stove. 


The OURABILITY 
testza 1° made of steel throughout, thoroughly 


MFORT and CONVENIENCE 
OVENS FOR BAKING 


The ovens furnished with the Portable Stove are 
splendid bakers, handsomely finished throughout, 
made of sheet steel full Mned with tin plate, re- 
movable shelves. 


RADIATORS FOR HEATING 


The radiators are placed over the burner. The heat 
of the stove is thrown from the surface of the radia- 
tor, giving acheerful heat. Itis convenient size 
and when not in use can be laid to one side. 


SUMMER STOVE 


For hot-weather use we 
consider the Portable 
Stove invaluable. It 
meansacoolkitchen 
instead of hot and atifi- 
ing; a hot, quick fire in 
afew moments when- 
ever you 
want {ft. 
Think of 
the time 
wasted in 
starting the 
old cook 
atove be- 
fore it gets 
hot enough, 
te cook, . 
and the overheated kitchen after ft 1s started 
LEMEMBER this stove consumes no fuel ex- 
cept when in use. Put this stove in your home— 
you will find it convenient and a deligbtful stove 
to use insummer and winter. 


WHAT USERS SAY 


**It isso convenient and economical.’’ Rev, 
P. V.Hawkins, Ohio, “it is clean, convenient, notrou- 
ble, burns steadily; perfect baking.” Henry Schill- 
ing, 1l.** Vor baking it has no equal.’’ V. E. 
Boatwick, O.**Bakes pies, cakes, bread; never saw 
nicer baking done.””_Mrs. O. Thompson, O. ** Never 
cooked meals soquick and easy.’’ James New- 
ark, Mich. “Baked, couked,@wasned, froned—can do 
anything my range does.” Mra. M. E. King, Ky. 
“Cooked for a fam!ly of 6 for 5 days with 3 quarts of 
oll; they are great time and fuel savers.'’ 
H. M.Irey,la. “Heatedarvom when the temperature 
was 10 degrees below zero with one radiator.” Wm. 
Baering, Ind. “With the radiator {t soon warms up 
our dining room.” J.F.Lisson, Calif. ** We are us- 
ing it to heat our office.’’ McPherson Co., R.1. 


ECONOMY —E.N. Helwig, Ont., “Only used 
a haif gallon of oil last week for cook- 
ing, baking and ironing™ F,G. Boylston, 8. C. 
“Cooked for a family of six fire days—only three 
quarts of oil." Wm, Stapley, Ariz., “Your oll-gas 
stove was just as expected it to be after reading your 
description. With one gallon of oll we did the cook- 
ing for a family nine persons, s{x of them grown, for 
three days and one meal, besides doting the small 
ironing. The ofl cost 36c. W vod cost 86.00 per cord 
here.” Fred Hadder, Wis., * Moved my old cook stove 
in the wood shed. You won't catch me sawing or car- 
rying any more wood. This is a smap for me.’’ 


SAFETY — Mrs. E. R. McClellan, Ills., says 
**tissafeand clean as alamp, and children 
that can be trusted with a kerosene lamp can be 
trusted with this stove,” Mrs.P. P, Leherer, Mich. 
** Easy torun, quick to heat—mo danger 
of explosion. D.L.Dennis,Ind., “Makes no dirt, no 
trouble to operate; takes very little fuel; ne dan- 
ger seible; makes plenty of heat. H.N. Flora, 
O., “Perfectly safe, a person can operate them with- 
out Constant worry of danger. 


CLEANLINESS — Mrs. S. R. Croft, speaks 
of this when she says: ** There is no smoke, 
airt, or ashes to bother with. Itis easy andsimple 
to operate, very clean and safe to handle; is eway 
ahead of coal or wood fire.” E,J.Free, Me. “It don't 
smoke, is easy to operate, and we find itciean.”"Wm. 
Irsh,Mo. **A splendid baker and cooker, al- 
though we use the cheapest grade of oll. For good 
work, simplicity, economy and cleanliness, it is sim- 
ply perfection itself.” Mrs.J.F.Hascall,Fia. “It does 
not leak at all; it isa great comfort. The oven 
is a beauty and bakes fine—not heavy to move from 
place to piace, and convenient in size and shape. 
W.O.Poe,Mo.@ays: Can cook a meal in 20 minutes; 
baked biscuits in 4 minutes,” Mrs. Ella Holleman, 
Tenn., **Takes less of] to cook a meal than is often 
used to kindle a fire in the old stove. Cooking was a 
burden because of heat. This ofl stove is a pleasure.** 
DON’T FAIL to write today for full information. 
The price of these stoves is remarkably low —only 
$3.25 up, any number of burners. No sold instores. 
See catalogue with testimonials from hundreds of 
patrons, cent free; also full information regarding 
our Portable Stove. 


AGENTS Mare.moury 
Quick, Easy, Sure. 

Show stove MAKING GAS—people stop.look, 
excited —wantit—buy. B.L. Huested, Mich. 
“Was out one day—sold 11 stoves.."” W.E. Baird, 
8.C. “You have the best stove on the market; 
sold 9in 2 hours; & de mot fear competi- 
tion.“(first ordered 1—200since) Chas.P.8chroe- 
der, Conn., bought 40 stoves one order. Head & 
Frazer, Tex. write “Sell like hot cakes; 
sold 50 stoves in ourtown.” J. W. Hunter, Ala: 
secured 1—tested it—ordered 100 since. J.G.R. 
Gauthreaux, La., ordered 1; 155 since. 80 they 
0. These men MAKE MONEW. You 
pap dy te] ag by. should make from 
@ day. te for our sell « 

Do it today. J ° —— 
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JOURS : 
NOTES AND NEWS 
Women of the Church of England in 


Canada are seeking suffrage in church 
matters. 





A Junior Suffrage Club has been 
formed by South Side girls in Chi- 
cago. They range in age from 18 to 21. 


The exhibition of portraits lately 
held in New York City by Mrs. Philip 
Lydig netted $2587 for the Women's 
Political Union. 


At a recent anti-suffrage meeting in 
Wallingford, Conn., the whole audi- 
ence was made up of members of the 
Wallingford Equal Franchise League. 





The Waltham (Mass.) News got out 
a fine suffrage edition last Monday. 
The paper was entirely in the hands 
of women. 

In Delaware, Representative Waga- 
mon's bill regulating town elections 
in Milton and giving women property 
owners the right to vote at the town 
elections has passed the House with- 
out opposition. 

The Equal Suffrage League of 
Houston, Tex., opened Headquarters 
last week in two pleasant rooms on 
Main street, where tea will be served 
and campaign plans laid. Mrs. Snow- 
den is to speak in Houston on April 
10. 





“Daughters’ Day” was lately intro- 
duced for the first time in Virginia 
by the suffragists of Richmond. The 
program was given by Miss Mary Day 
Winn and a group of young “Daugh- 
ters of the Suffrage League of Vir- 
ginia.” The elder members enjoyed 
hearing their daughters make their 
maiden speeches, and tell other girls 
how they became converted. 

At the recent joint convention of 
the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals and the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation of America at Rochester, N. 
Y., the following resolution was passea 
unanimously and without discussion: 
“We welcome the extension of the 
right and duty of suffrage to the 
women of the United States, believing 
that it will open larger opportunities 
for the development of their capaci- 
ties and powers in the service of the 
home and the nation.” 


Rey. John Howard Mellish is presi 
dent of the Kings County. Men's 
League for Woman Suffrage lately 
formed in Brooklyn, N. Y. At the or- 
ganization meeting, Mr. Mellish said 
it was not fair “to put the whole bur- 
den of the work of hastening the in- 
evitable upon women.” Men ought to 
help. Oswald Garrison Villard said 
that the question was no longer aca- 
demic, but one of great practicai im- 
portance. All present agreed with 
him, and they proceeded forthwith to 
organize. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
At the tea given by the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. tomorrow at 585 Boyls- 
ton street, 4 to 6 P. M., Miss Helen 
M. Winslow will speak on widows’ 
pensions. 

Under the auspices of the St. Louis 
E. S. League, two interesting travel 
talks will be given by Mr. Newman at 
the Odeon on March 24. 


At the tea tomorrow of the Women’s 
Political Union, 46 E. 29th street, 
New York, 4 to 6 P. M., Mrs. Harrictte 
Johnston-Wood and Miss Jessie Isabel 
Giles will speak and Mrs. Jean H. Nor- 
ris will be hostess. 


The New York State Association 
will give a Kaffee Klatsch, March 28, 
at Headquarters, 180 Madison avenue. 
During the afternoon jellies, cake, 





country eggs and butter, etc., wiil be 
for sale. From 4 to 6 tea and coffee 
will be served, and there will be mu- 
sic, fancy dancing and other forms of 
entertainment. From 8 to 12 there 
will be an informal dance, to which 
all suffragists are invited, and are 
asked to bring ther frends, men and 
women. Miss Irene Beach, 62 West 38th 
street, is the chairman, to whom all 
articles for sale should be sent, or 
they may go to Mrs. Emma Kip Ed- 
















OWN A BUSINESS ,.AE=at,, 
1920 to: $50 weekiy 


CET MONEY-—1I DID—COT $301.27 
worth of plating in two weeks, writes M. L. Smith of Pa. 







P, Crawford wri d 
lls, a farmer, writes: “Can easily make $5.00 @ day 
."" Thomas Parker, school teacher, 21 years, writes: 
*I made $9.56 profit one doy, .sanother.” Sea 
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Political Status Wo- 
men in the United States, by Jennie} state Association Desires to 
, the} Reach All Newspapers with 
The Torch) Equal Suffrage News Items 


L. 
lowa and Michigan Bars. 
Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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NEW YORK PLANS 
PRESS SERVICE 





in In view of the campaign already on, 
book such as this|the press work of the New York State 
con-| Association is to be put on a more 
laws for 


systematic basis. County presidents 


women in the different States to won-| jaye been asked to secure press chair- 
der 
not before reached a head. 


has/ men who will, in turn, find others to 
Wil- take charge of the local papers. Mate- 
nature! pial will be sent out free each week 
di- 
She makes 
merely 
that 
Besides the 
of 
par- 
States. 
order, 
are 
has 
both 


from Headquarters to every paper that 
will agree to print suffrage news. Let 
the women interview the editors, and 
secure their co-operation. In view of 
the immense value to suffrage of the 
help of these papers, the work neces- 
sary to enlist their aid is very small, 
and every woman should take up this 
duty in her own town. Already about 
200 papers are reached each week from 
Headquarters, and by Mrs. Anna C. Etz 
of Hornell, who is also sending out 
material. The Press Bureau of the 
National Association will no longer 


send free material to the individual 
papers, as it has been doing, only to 
the Press Committee of each State, so 


told| the New York papers must rely on 
Sici-| What is sent out from the State Head- 
lians in Chicago were induced to vote} quarters. Will any of the New York 
that| suffragists who read and respond to 


this appeal, please send the names of 


would be emptied more]! their co-operating papers to Miss 8. J. 
had the} Russel, 180 Madison avenue, New York 





City, Chairman of the Press Committee, 





NEW LITERATURE 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 63, inches 


and convincing. the thing to turn the scale in Michigan 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


the little Chinese girl who was made a slave It is 
reprinted from The Woman's Journal in response to hundreds of requests 


This is the storys 


Price, postpaid, 3 cis. each, or 2 for 5 ets. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. Just the thing to 


Price, postpaid, 2 for 5 cts 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


suffrage and temperance has been over- 
, ane this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is just 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 

Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. 


ORDER FROM 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 
585 Boylston Street 


- + Boston, Mass. 








VOTES FOR WOMEN 


TOY BALLOONS 


VOTES FOR MOTHER 


TOY BALLOONS 


ELLOW rubber with black letters; about 18 inches in circumference. 
Samples 12c each. Reed sticks 650c per Ib. 
Make funds for your State and the cause by selling them at your fairs, 
They make the best spectacular display for a Suf- 


Ten dollars a gross. 


bazaars, circuses, etc. 
frage Parade for the money expended. 


Votes for Women Toy Balloon Company koseoate, Kan, 


Patents pending. 











wards, 695 St. Nicholas avenue, 
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CALIFORNIA SETS 
BILL FASHIONS 


Legislature of Free State Del- 
uged with Letters Asking Red 
Light Injunction 





“The California papers are saying 
some lively things about the State 
Legislature now in session. They say 
that a new fashion in bills has set in, 


and moral issues are uppermost,”|the Constitutional Amendments Com- 


writes Alice Park. 





“One paper says that the members| expected. 


sit at their desks wearing halos. An-| 


other editor remarks that the entire} have been at work with the fear con-| Woman Suffrage Party in Swarth- 
120 are listening for the voice of the | stantly before them that the State} more, reports the result. The returns, 





~TMISSOURI WILL 


USE INITIATIVE 





Legislature Falls Prey to Liquor In- College Girls Take Poll of Town 


terests but Popular Measure Still 
Remains 


Missouri suffragists were disap- 
pointed last week when the resolution 
for the submission of the amendment 
was referred back by the Senate to 





mittee, though that action had been| * 
i 
| 
For some time the liquor interests | 


women. |} would go dry if the women were/a 
} 


“The Legislature has just had a re-| allowed to vote. 
| 


cess of 30 days. The men returning} 
have new tales to tell of floods of. let- 
ters asking for the red-light injune- 
ers’ pension bills. One member com- | , 
plained about the bushel of letters, and | } 


sonal interviews. 


that the women have waked up.” i 


MAP OF UNITED STATES SHOWING GROWTH OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


White States, full suffrage; Gray States, partial suffrage; Black States, no suffrage; ? States, 
where suffrage will be submitted to the voters at the next election; ? ? States, where 
question must pass a second legislature before being submitted to the voters 


APPOINTS WOMAN | 
COMMISSIONER 


Sacramento First City to Do So 
—She Gives Model Adminis- 
tration 


Mrs. Luella B. Johnston, of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., is believed to be the first 
and only woman yet chosen as a com- 
missioner by any city which has 
adopted the commission form of gov- 
ernment. Sacramento is proud of her, 
and prominent citizens put up the 
money to have in the California sec- 
tion of the Washington parade two 
banners, one reading, “Sacramento, 
the Heart of California and the Capi- 
tal of the State,” and another, “Wo- 
men of Sacramento voted commission 
plan and elected only woman commis- 
sioner in world. Under her adminis- 
tration as commissioner of education, 
school, health and sanitary conditions 
have become ideal.” 


HOURLY OFFERING 


OF 12 WOMEN “Do you want your wife to be a 


Dr. Kelly Tells Shocking Results| That depends on what you mean by 
of Prostitution and Connivance|@ Politician,” said 


of Police 





“Twelve women die 
the United States as a result of pros 


titution,” Dr. Howard A. Kelly of John} you mean a mind with convictions, or 


Hopkins University is reported as say 
ing recently in Philadelphia. 


“The police of this and other cities | to 


ure winking at every sort of vice 


the men ‘higher up’ are graftmng enor- 
mous sums each year in every large 
city from the social evil, and encour- 


age rather than discourage it.” 


“Segregation does no good and is a 


s 


farce. White slavery is a hideous re-| == - -—-—— 


ality and police control a sham.” 
Dr. Kelly urged a minimum wag 
law and equal suffrage. 


Mrs. Catt gave an impressive ad- |titution. 


| 
very careful to have the vote taken in| 
| such a way that they would not go on| dred and sixteen, or 25.9 per cent., 
tion and abatement bill, and the moth- |record, Senator Buford, floor leader | Were opposed, and 62, or 12.8 per cent., 


every hour in|ruffian wielding the scepter over a mob 


a 


| 
The Senators against suffrage were| 4 


€ the Democrats, moved that the vote! Were undecided. Oyer two-thirds of 
xy which the resolution had been en-| the women favored suffrage, less than 
rashly said he did not read them. He} grossed be reconsidered. 
was immediately singled out for per-| Craig, author of the measure, was in-| 13.6 per cent, were undecided. Among 
| formed by the chair that the motion | the men, 55.1 per cent. were in favor 

“Something has really happened in | Was not debatable, and the vote was|of woman suffrage and signed the 
California. The men have learned} immediately taken, a division show- 


Senator | Oo 





ng that sixteen voted for and ten! 1 


Tn fey 
l ] fp 
arnt 





against reconsideration, Senato: 
Goodson then moved that the resolu- 
tion be sent back to the committee 
and the motion was carried by a viva 
voce vote. 

Had the resolution come to.a roll 
call, according to the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, ‘the opponents of suffrage 
were prepared to offer amendments 
which would have been objectionable 
to the women. They had assurance 
that at least one of the amendments 
would have been been adopted. 


Senator Buford, however, declares 
that he did not vote to refer the reso- 
lution because he wanted to kill it, 
but simply so that another hearing 
could be held and more women be 
heard. 

Meanwhile Missouri suffragists are 
not relaxing work. If the Legislature 
refuses to submit the measure, the 
women will have it submitted by ini- 
tiative petition. There is little fear 
but that Missouri will vote on the 
question in 1914. 


politician?’ the anti-suffragist asks. 


Dr. Charles C. 
Albertson, in a recent address. “— 
you mean a ward heeler, a @aucus 


-_lof human cattle, I say ‘No.’ But if 


a soul with courage and a tongue with 
truth and a will with determination 
help redeem the commonwealth 
from venal rings, governments from 


iniquity and laws from inequity. I say, 
Yes.’” Dr. Albertson has just accept- 
ed a call to become pastor of the La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

dress, describing her experiences in 
elher trip around the world. She said 
poverty was the main cause of pros- 


students of political economy, have 
been making a canvass of the town to 
learn how the people stand on woman 
suffrage, and they find a large majof® 


cent., signed the party slips. One hun- 


slips; 34 per cent. were opposed and 


AT SWARTHMORE 


and Find Majority Are Suf- 
fragists 


Forty-five Swarthmore College girls, 


ty in favor. 


Mrs. Robert C. Brooks, leader of the 


s far as compiled, show that 485 men 
nd women over 21 years of age were 


9 


uestioned. Of these, 307, or 63.8 per 


9° g 


ne woman in five was opposed, while 


0.9 per cent. were undecided. 


WOMAN TRIUMPHS 
AFTER INJUSTICE 
Mrs, Jeanson Wins Victory in 


Wisconsin Legislature on State 
Fair Question 





Mrs. Noah Perkins Jeanson won @ 
victory in the Wisconsin Legislature 
last week when the Assembly ordered 
engrossed her bill changing the 
method of selecting members of the 
State Board of Agrioulture. Her meas- 
ure provides for a new way of choos- 
ing State fair directors, taking them 
out of politics. 

Ten years ago Mrs. Jeanson estab- 
lished, on her own initiative, a rest 
tent at the State Fair at Milwaukee, 
for the accomodation of the weary and 
the distribution of suffrage literature. 
After five years’ work she obtained an 
appropriation from the Legislature for 
a hospital and furnished and main- 
tained it without cost to the State. 
Her department proved such a success 
that other State Fair boards have in- 








The Malted Cereal Co.’s 


|. Malt 
Breakfast 
Food. 


30 Big Dishes for 15¢ 


There are more portions 
in Malt Breakfast Food, 
pound for pound, than in any 
other package cereal. And 
the analysis by Government 
Chemists shows that when 
served with cream it supplies 
all the needed food elements. 
You'll like its flavor, too. 




















vestigated and adopted her plans. 
Meantime the Fair became largely a 
political machine, affording ample op- 
portunities for graft and other evils to 
creep in. Because of Mrs. Jeanson’s 
activities to improve conditions, she 
was dropped from the department she 
had founded. Her case has won the 
approval of the Legislature despite the 
adverse report of the Committee on 
Agriculture, 


INDIGNANT OVER _ 
PARADE INSULTS 


Colorado Athlete Would Like to 
Smash a Few Jaws in Wash- 
ington 
Omar K. Garwood, six fect and more 

in his stocking feet, broad of shoul- 

der, brawny of musele, young in years, 
and former football hero, would like 

to go to Washington and “smash a 

few jaws,” says the Denver Republi- 

can, in its account of the general: in- 
dignation in Colorado over the insults 
to the women's parade. 

“H's an awful shame,” said Mr. Gar 
wood, who, by the way, is secretary 
of the National Men's League for 
Wqual Suffrage. “Most of the people 
in this country like to see a square 
deal. It was a raw deal that the 
women received Monday in Washing: 
ton. As a man said to me today; it 


could be casily seen who was more fit 
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PILGRIM FIRST 
TO SEE WILSON 


President Acepts Ribbon of Suf- 
frage Army and Seems Much 
Interested 


The first suffragist to secure an au 
dience with Weodrow Wilson since 
his elevation to the presidency, the 
Brooklyn Eagle says, was one of the 
fourteen famous “hikers” that 
marched to Washington, Miss Vir- 
ginia Patschke of Lebanon, Pa. Miss 
Patschke was escorted to President 
Wilson by Major Shindel, and she 
decorated the President with a badge 
of the “Pilgrim Army of the Hudson.” 
The badge was of yellow ribbon, and 
was gracefully accepted by Mr. Wil- 
son. The President expressed his ad- 
miration for the endurance of the pil 
grims, and also said that he regretted 
the incidents of the Washington suf- 
frage parade, in which the women 
were made to suffer many insults. The 
audience lasted about ten minutes, 
and the President, although he has al- 
ways succeeded in dodging the suf- 
frage issue, seemed much interested 
in the experience. 





to vote-—-the hoodluins in the crowd 
or the women who marched iu the pa 
rade, Those hoodlums have the right 
to vote. But the good women are de 
prived of it. I'd like to have been 
there, you bet! I'd like to have used 
my fists on just a few of the rowdies. 
Can you understand men—real men 
standing idly by? I= can't. My 
bleed boils to think of it. The thing 
is going to react in favor of equal 
suffrage.” 

A fund is being raised at Washing- 
ton Hieadquarters for individual 
medals in recognition of the good 
work done by the Boy Scouts during 
the suffrage procession on March 3. 
Contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
C. B. Taylor, chairman of Boy Scout 
Fund Committee, 1420 F street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Pennsylvania W. S. A. has dis- 
continued the publication of its 
monthly organ, the Pennsylvania Suf- 
frage News, which it has issued dur- 
ing the past year. The announcement 
says: “Owing to pressure of organ- 
ization work and the altered nature of 
our propaganda, the State Executive 
Committee finds that the efforts ex- 
pended upon the issuance of the 
‘News’ can be used to better advan- 
tage in other directions.” The News 
was a good paper, and The Woman's 
Journal will miss this little sister 
from among its exchanges. But the 


The anti-vice forces won for the,organization work is the most funda- 
third time, at the recent city election; mental, for every State. 

at Seattle. On the other hand, mu- : 
nicipal ownership of railways was 
beaten by a very small margin on the 
proposed partnership agreement be- 


COMMENCING TUESDAY, MARCH 
18, I shall reopen my women’s Veil 
and Neckwear department. The show- 
ing of these attractive novelties with 





tween the city and the Seattle, Ren 


tending and improving the Ceda 
River municipal water system. 








ton & Southern Railway. The city 
council are now authorized to com- 
plete the deal with the company on 
the terms set forth in the tentative 
agreement. Bonds for $425,000 were 
authorized for extending the _ city 


lighting plant, and $300,000 for «The Red Glove Shop 
1 


our large assortment of Gloves, for 
| which we are well known, should be 
‘of great interest to the women. 


MISS M. F. FISK 
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DETROIT PRIEST 
FAVORS CAUSE 


Father Blanchot Says Women 
Are As High-Minded and In- 
telligent As Men 

Reverend Father Henri Blanchot 
came out squarely for woman suffrage 
in St. Joachim’s Church in Detroit. 
He said, according to the Detroit 
News: 

“No longer a mere household 
drudge, woman is recognized as man's 
fellow-worker and helpmate, and cred 
ited with public spirit and _ intelli- 
genee. . . . Women are as_ high- 
minded, intelligent and honorable as 
men. All great moral movements ap- 
peal to them more forcibly than to 
men, Woman has perhaps done more 
to uplift the race thar any other agen- 
cy. Her influence has been felt in 
“ll charitable and philanthropic work. 
Why sliould not the same influence be 
felt in our civie and political life?” 
Father Blanchot is a staunch friend 
of the women of Michigan in their 
ficht for equal suffrage, and stoutl) 
denies that the Catholic Church is op 
posed to votes for women. 


UNDESIRABLES 
ARE ALL ANTIS 
No Difference of Opinion Found 


Among Grafters and White 
Slave Traffickers 





Good people differ about giving 
women the right to vote, says Hum 
phrey J. Desmond in The Catholic Cit- 
izen. And there are just as good peo 
ple on one side of the question as on 
the other. 

But there is no difference of opin 
ion among bad people. They are sol 
idly against woman's suffrage. Let's 
call the roll: 

The Gambler: Well, you bet’cher 

life I'm ag’in women voting! Wonr 
an's place is the home. 
The Grafter: Women vote? |! 
should say nit! There ain't money 
enough in the game as it now stands. 
Politics would degrade women. 

The Employer of Child Labor: W? 
have enough trouble now with emo 
tional reformers and their agitation 
for legal regulation of factories, with 
out giving votes to mothers. More 
over, the finer feminine sensibilities 
are impaired by allowing women t 
mix up in such matters. 

The White Slave Trafficker: We 
hain’t no use for wimmen that wa) 
Politics would degrade wimmen. 

The Liquor Dealer: Giving votes 
women will mean more rigid regul® 
tion of the liquor business. The wom 
an’s vote will always be caught Dy 
appeals for the home and. the chil 
dren, and this sort of thing hurts ol! 
business, “’Raus mit it!” 


“I venture this—and am willing 
be squared by the prophecy after tl? 
coming election,” writes Fred R. Hall 
to the Grand Rapids News. “An aml 
suffrage map of Michigan will covet 
all the territory in which an illegit 
mate profit is made through the # 
bauchery of men and the prostituti® 
of women. The thing that keeps ™ 
ballot from the mothers of Michi# 
is not the fear that woman will 
use it ably, but the fear that she wi 
‘hit the nail right on the head.’” 
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